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DALLAS W. ARMSTRONG, Principal Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
(See sketch page 549) 
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Two New Books 


GOOD ENGLISH, Book I 


To be published May Ist 


The Mechanics of Composition 


GOOD ENGLISH, Book II 


To be published June Ist 


The Elements of Composition 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY AND JOHN BAKER OPDYKE 


The authors’ previous books, ‘‘Good English” and ‘The Elements of Com- 
position,” have been revised and rewritten in a two-book series covering the work 
of ninth, tenth, eleventh, and*twelfth grades. Each book comforms to the gen- 
eral plan of its predecessor. Much new illustrative material has been added. 
Teachers who have found these books of value and interest will be gratified to 
find them improved and amplified in the revision. 








The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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New Titles 
THE WINSTON 


CLEAR-TYPE 


POPULAR CLASSICS 


KIDNAPPED HANS BRINKER 


1924 Titles 
ROBIN HOOD 
TREASURE ISLAND 
PINOCCHIO 
HEIDI 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


Each title eighty cents 


The new titles have the same outstanding 
merit as the titles published in 1924. 
They are commended to you unreservedly. 


Illustrated literature upon request 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street = Philadelphia 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Located Along Main Line of Pennsylvania 
R. R. System 
OFFERS - 


SPRING NORMAL—6 Weeks 
May 4 to June 13, 1925 
Unusual spring opportunity for teachers 
Latest courses in Education. 
Special courses in Music and Art 


Prepares for standard certification or increased 
scope of certificates 
Maximum credits 8 S. H. 


SUMMER SESSION—9 Weeks 
June 15 to August 15, 1925 
Faculty of experienced heads of departments 
General and Commercial Education Courses a 
: specialty 
Major Courses in Senior Educational Subjects 
Courses in Liberal Arts and Sciences 

College credits earned in Spring Normal and 

Summer Session count towards baccalau- 

reate degrees 

Academy courses to meet college entrance requirements 

Beautiful shady campus and excellent dormi- 
tory facilities. 

A delightful location in the “garden spot’’— 
Lancaster County. 

Large athletic field. Expansive lake affords 
boating opportunities. 

Week-end short distance excursions to Gettys- 
burg, Hershey, Valley Forge, Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg may be arranged. 


Write for Bulletin. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Elizabethtown College - ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 
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The Clinical Principle 
in Teaching 


HE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SUMMER SESSION has 

built its service program for teachers strictly on the clinical prin- 
ciple. In teaching it is quite as essential as in medicine, engineering or 
accounting to try out textbook theory under actual working conditions 
with the children in the classrooms. Answer: supervised practice teach- 
ing and observation in demonstration schools. 

The Summer Session has put this method in the forefront of its 
curriculum. The Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, cooperating 
with the University, provides demonstration classes in the Schenley High 
School for secondary work, and the Bellefield School for elementary work. 
Here the teacher-student learns how to make the most of her methods. 


Summer Session, 1925 
Six Weeks, June 29-August 7 Registration, June 25, 26, 27 
For complete bulletin, address THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


University of Pittsburgh 
































GROVE CITY COLLEGE PENN STATE 


Summer Term 


OPENS JUNE 23, .1925 SUMMER SESSION 











The College provides during the regular June 29-August 8 
year and in the summer term unusually wide 
and attractive schedules of courses for teach- Intensive Courses in 
ers and prospective teachers. Exceptional ae ‘ 
advantages for teachers in the Junior and Administration and 
Senior Hi h Schools will be offered in the 


Supervision 


Memorial Hall and the new Colonial are by Mapai : 
modern and beautifully appointed dormi- Department of Public 


Summer Term. 


























tories for men and women. Instruction 
The wholesome and healthful surroundings and others 

and the recreational advantages appeal to Special Courses for 

tae i Asst. County Superintendents 
For reservations and additional and Rural § upervisors 

information write 
President WEIR C. KETLER, or Registrar Send for Special Bulletin to 
SAROED ©. WHITE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Grove City, Pa. STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Chas. T. Aikens, President 


HE twenty-second session of 
Summer School at Susque- 
hanna University will begin 

Monday, June 22d, and close 
August 15th. 


The courses arranged for the 1925 Summer 
Session are designed to meet the needs of 
teachers, who may be preparing for standard 
certification or desiring to increase the scope 
of their certificate and ultimately obtain a baccalau- 
reate degree or aiming to qualify for a permanent col- 
lege certificate. : A ‘ 

Special courses in Music, Business and Elocution. 

A strong experienced faculty. Excellent dormitory, 
laboratory and dining room accommodations, in the 
very heart of most delightful physical surroundings. 
Easy access from all points of Pennsylvania by train 
and electric cars. 


For bulletin and other information regarding Summer 
School address Dr. Herbert A. Allison, Director of Sum- 
mer School, 504 W. Pine St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

For regular College Catalogue, address Mr. William T. 
Horton, Registrar, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Fall semester of college year will open 
September 16th 











GENEVA COLLEGE 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
SUMMER SESSION 1925 


NINE WEEKS, JUNE 15th to AUG. 15th 
COURSES OFFERED 


I. Normal Training courses for teachers who wish 
to secure Standard Certificate. 


II. Courses for teachers of Elementary Grades of 
Junior or Senior High School and Special 
Education. 


III. Courses in Education for college graduates 
who have not met the requirements of State 
College Certificate. 


IV. Courses in various departments for credit 
toward a degree. 


V. Courses leading to the Bachelor of Science in 
Education in which most of the two years 
normal work may be applied. 


For information, address: Director of Summer Session 


GENEVA COLLEGE 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 





























SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27th to August 8th 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. . 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL'S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a maxi- 
mum of physical comfort 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to and 
from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 








SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 29 to August 7, 1925 


Courses will be offered in Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Education, Business 
Administration, and Public Speech. 

The list will include many courses 
of a graduate character. 

Work in Education will include a 
series of courses for Teachers and Su- 
pervisors of Elementary Schools. 


Second Term, Aug. 10 to Sept. 11 


For Bulletin and further information, address 
the Director of the Summer Session, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
The College of Wooster 


June 22 to August 14, 1925 


Collegiate Courses, accepted for the Bachelor's 
Degree, in a variety of subjects. 

Courses for Pre-medical Students in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

Courses in Education for teachers, and prospective 
teachers in secondary schools. 

Courses in Foreign Language for those needing to 
remove entrance deficiencies. 

For Summer Session Bulletin, containing full infor- 
mation, address: 


THE DEAN OF THE SUMMER on 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOST 
WOOSTER, OHIO 




















FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Que. 


June 30th to August 5th, 1925 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken Entirely French Staff 
_ Elementary, Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses 


Write for circular to the Secretary 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


McGILL UNIVERSITY Montreal, Que. 
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SUMMER SESSION PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
June 22—July 31 College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
, Teachers College 
iming t t 
“Cia School of Commerce 
: Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Fifty per cent. enrollment increase last year. Chiropody 
Ideal living conditions. Modern dormitories . 
for men and women. Eapert an Uneur- School of Music 
Le gralcwnon Sen Tere ere Training School for Nurses 
Able faculty. Work full dited. Cer- ‘ ' Z 
tificates aml by State ‘departments aa University High School 
all — es and universities accepting sum- 
mer wor Expenses moderate. 
Summer Session, July 6 to August 14, 1925 
Write for bulletin ° 
Christian R. Gingrich, Secretary S end for Bulletin 
Annville, Pa. Phone, Columbia 7600 
re inl Sean tae leer aa 

















UNIVERSITY TOURS 
TO EUROPE 


Visit England and the Continent 
with a congenial party. Universi- 
ty leaders in charge. Leave New 
York June 6-July 3 with return 
sailings September 1 or earlier. 

Limited registration 

Write now for full information. 


Also opportuntties to combine travel 
and study. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 


TRAVEL 
Newton, Mass. 


eet 


27 Boyd Street 
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THE TOWER 





Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1925 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 29 to Aug. 7 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Courses beginning June 15 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechanics, English, 
History, Economics, Drafting and Coal Mining 


Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, Address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 




















Juniata College 


HUNTINGDON, PA 


‘Mid the Hills of Pennsyloania’—lIn the 
Beautiful Valley of the “Blue Juniata” 


The Summer Session of 1925 
Nine Weeks, Opens June 22 


The College. Courses credited toward bac- 
calaureate degrees will be given in the several 
departments of the college. 

The curriculum in Education, leading to a 
degree, is designed especially for ‘teachers with 
professional credit and graduates of normal 
schools who desire to complete a college course. 

The Summer School of Professional Train- 
ing, in which is offered a large variety of 
courses in Education and allied subjects for 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
and for students preparing for the teaching 

rofession. Work is fully accredited by the 
tate Department of Public Instruction. 

The School of Music and Art. Private les- 
sons in Music and Art; group instruction in 
small classes. 


A ioves e Faculty of Experienced Teachers. Ex- 
penses Very Reasonable. For Information Address 


A. W. DUPLER, Director of the Summer Session 























Albright College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to August 5, 1925 





The College has an exceptional record 
in the preparation of young men and 
women for careers as teachers. Gradu- 
ates are now teaching in nearly all the 
large city high schools in Pennsylvania. 

Courses in Education offered during 
the Summer will be especially helpful. 

Laboratories well equipped for work in 
chemical and biological sciences. 

Only experienced campus professors in 
charge of classes during the summer. 

For special announcements of Summer 
Session and for the regular catalog write to 


C. A. BOWMAN, President 
MYERSTOWN, PA. 
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The University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SESSION, Juv ¢-Aug. 15 
ANNOUNCES 


IN ITS 





1. Professional courses of special interest to all school people. 

2. Instruction for Commercial Teachers in Accounting, Auditing, Bank- 
ing, Business Law, Commerce and Transportation, Economics, Finance, Geogra- 
phy and Industry, Government and Insurance. 

3. A modern School of Observation with full staff of specialists, covering 
the work from Kindergarten through Junior High School and including demon- 
stration of both the Winnetka and the Dalton plans. 

4. An enlarged opportunity to satisfy State requirements in Practice 


Teaching. 


5. Aregular Country School for the study of problems in Rural Education. 
ALL INSTRUCTION IS OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Write for catalogue to 


H. LAMAR CROSBY, Dir. of the Summer School 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 




















EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


For Men and Women 
Europe, 1925 
67 Days 


$395 and up 


College instructionand creditif desired 
For full particulars address 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Tours Division 


110 East 42nd Street New York 




















Extra-curricular Activities 


in the High School 


(at press) 


Charles R. Foster 


Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Price $2.00 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 











_for students having had two years of liberal 


The College of Education 
University of Cincinnati 


OFFERS 
Three year teacher-training programs 


arts work. Special training courses for Ele- 
mentary, Junior and Senior High School, Phy- 
sical Education, Kindergarten, Home Eco- 
nomics, Public School Music, Public School 
Art. Final year combines teaching half-time 
in city schools on pay and advanced univer- 
sity instruction. 


Graduate work under twelve specialists 
in major fields of education. Fullest cooper- 
ation with other colleges of University. De- 
grees of M.A. ard Ph.D. granted. 


Summer Term: June 22-July 31 
Autumn Term opens September 21 


Address inquiries and request for catalogues to: 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 
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E offer you this opportunity to 

earn $500 to $1000 this Summer 

..and a chance to prove to your own 

satisfaction that you can earn $3600 

to $5600 per year as a permanent member 
of our sales force. 

The amazing part about this offer is that 
you do not have to jeopardize your present 
position to earn big pay every day this 
Summer and to prove that you, too, are en- 
titled to $4000 per year—and independ- 
ence—in the business world. 

Hundreds of other teachers have pre- 
ceded you in this work. What the average 
teacher has done, you can do. 


$500 Her First Summer 


“From $18.00 a week to* $5000.00 per year—that tells my 
whole story.”” —SARAH ETHERIDGE 
A Pennsylvania Teacher 
Her Future Is Secure 


“IT have spent fourteen years in this work, and for thelast five 
years have averaged more than $5,000.00 per year.’ 
—LEATHA JACKSON 
An Iowa Teacher 


iis $75 per Week 

‘During the last five years I have averaged almost $4,000.00 

a year, and have traveled all over the United States.” 

—SADIE CARTER 

A Mississippi Teacher 
These three women are members of our 
sales force who came from teaching posi- 
tions and now earn more than $300 every 
month. This figure is an exceptional in- 
come for women. Perhaps you think only 
exceptional women can earn it. But the 
remarkable fact is that every year about 
200 teachers accept Summer positions with 
us—travel all Summer long with railroad 
fare paid—and earn $200 to$400 per month. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 









May, 1925 


‘ 


mer 
Classroom 


¥’ You do not have to be a “born” 
saleswoman to earn $500 or more this 
Summer in educational salesmanship. Your 
teaching experience is your greatest asset 
. and the training we give you—based on 
our 29 years of experience— practically as- 
sures your success. We pay all railroad fare 
and guarantee you a salary for the first 
few weeks. 


There are certain qualifications. You 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age 
. with pleasing personality . . in good 


health... with 2 years’ teaching experi- 
ence . . . college or normal school educa- 
tion . . . willing to travel all Summer. 


You are now in the field of education. 
We offer you an opportunity to double and 
triple your income—immediately—in the 
field of educational salesmanship. At the 
end of the Summer, you may, if you wish, 
go back to your schoolroom . . . refreshed 

. enriched by a Summer of travel and 
pleasant associations . . . with several hun- 
dred dollars in your pocket. 


Accept this offer now. Do not let an- 
other year go by without finding out your 
worth in business. 


Write to us fully and completely about 
yourself. Write today ... because only a 
limitednumber can be accepted andtrained. 
We give preference to those who can start 
earliest and work longest. We will send you 
full particulars of our work by return mail. 


F. C. GOE 
1517 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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Just Published 


BOOK THREE 








THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 





oe eee, a, 
epee, Wh 
NEWSON COMPANY 











The publication of the Third Book 
completes this series for Grades 
Three to Eight, both inclusive. At- 
tractive, up-to-date, and teachable, 
the Pilot books have immediately 
established themselves in the front 
rank of successful texts. 


Copyright 1923 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK ONE 


For Grades Three and Four 


BOOK TWO 


For Grades Five and Six © 
Copyright 1924 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








[EUROPE “155| 


and Return andu 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


im For booklets and helpful informa- 
- tion apply to S. E. corner Fifteenth 
x 8 any authorized steamship agent. 





and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, or 


“awe STAR LINE 
‘TRANSPORT LINE’ RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY d 


























3 Prizes for Letters 
from Teachers 


Teachers have been reporting so many in- 
teresting ways they have been using CHILD 
LIFE that Rand McNally & Company—the 
publishers—are offering 35 prizes for the best 
letters describing these methods and what 
they accomplish. 


PRIZE LIST 
es $10.00 6th and 7th Prizes...... $5.00 
re RES: 9.00 8th, 9th, 10th Prizes......4.00 
i a 11th to 15th Prizes ...... 3.00 
MMII cs cadancccscacene 7.00 16th to 25th Prizes .... .2.00 
WE I ws ckacs sactevene 6.00 26th to 35th Prizes ...... 1.00 


All letters must be addressed to Teacher’s Letter 
Contest Editor, care CHILD Lire, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, IIl., and be received not later than June 15, 1925. 
Awards will be announced as soon after that date as 
possible. There is no limit as to the length of your 
letter and more than one plan may be included. You 
also have the privilege of submitting with your letter 
samples of the way you use the material in the 
magazine. 


Send your letters or for additional information 
write Teachers’ Contest Editor 


CHILD LIFE 
Rand MSNally & Company 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
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The “Original” 
Association for 
the protection 


“Once a Mem- 





ber, Always a 
Member.” 


ely. 


— a > 4a -. 
Income Ceases but 
SE. or | 











Fellow-Teacher! Are You Prepared? 


It makes little difference whether you have been ill for many years. 
The above picture will sooner or later represent your experience. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


is a mutual Sickness and Accident Association for TEACHERS ONLY. It is 
conducted by teachers of long experience for the protection of your most 
valuable asset, THE TIME YOU SPEND IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
It is not a stock company and does not pay dividends, but is 
entirely mutual in its operation. Its premium rates are the 
lowest, and the splendid benefits paid for the small annual 
cost are positive proof that the Educators Beneficial 
Association is the “last word” in sickness and 
accident protection for teachers. 





The Association now offers protection ranging from $10.00 to $25.00 per week. 
Every contract carries interesting provisions for Sickness, Accident, 
Quarantine, Age Disability, Natural and Accidental Death. 

A postal card will bring you complete information. 


Read the following letter from a man of high rank in 
Pennsylvania’s educational system. He is known 
to every teacher in the State. 





“Replying to your inquiry of April 10th regarding the 
Educators Beneficial Association of Lancaster, I am pleased 
to state that I have a very high regard for this Association 
and the gentlemen who are back of it. 

I am carrying a policy with them and expect to increase 
my insurance with them when my present policy expires. 
From the various people who have dealt with this company, 
I heard only reports of satisfactory treatment. I regard the 
Association as entirely reliable.” 











Be fair to yourself! Write today! Put the burden of proof on us! 


of teachers 


> 
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No, 


Comfortable, well-ventilated private 
staterooms for two or three persons, many 
baths, large dining halls, lounges and libraries, plenty 
of deck space for exercise and recreation, will appeal 
particularly to professional people, college men and women 
and others off for a summer vacation. 


For those who wish to spend some time on the other side, interesting, 
inexpensive tours have been arranged: 


pays for a trip of about three weeks to London and Paris 
$226 and back. 


$* 1 for a brief tour of Great Britain, Ireland and parts of the 
33 continent (with a wide choice of itineraries). 


Longer tours at correspondingly moderate rates. 


Read what a Cornell student, a Wellesley girl, and a professional man traveling with 
his wife and child say about the accommodations, service and company on a Cunard 
Vacation Special. They were winners of the $600 in cash prizes offered by the Company for 
the best descriptions of actual voyages, and their stories are now published in booklet form. 


Write for the 
THREE PRIZE-WINNING STORIES 


Full information and sailing schedules on request. 
Reservations are being made now. 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST PASSENGER SERVICE DE LUXE 
RENOWNED CABIN STEAMERS 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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There’s Time Enough for Grammar 


THE HERMANS WAY 


The twenty Problems in Miss Hermans’ STUDIES IN GRAMMAR cover 
the essentials of grammar and anticipate the sources of most frequent errors in 


speech and writing. 


STUDIES IN GRAMMAR is an individual method text—one that can be 
placed in the hands of the pupils with the knowledge that the book itself provides 
a definite method of study. They work the exercises and check results with the 
Keys in the back of the book. The teacher tests the knowledge gained in this 
way by means of the special TESTS FOR STUDIES IN GRAMMAR which 


are available in pad form. 


Hermans: STUDIES IN GRAMMAR, $1.36 
TESTS FOR STUDIES IN GRAMMAR, 25c net 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street - 


- NEW YORK 























Meeting Modern Needs 


THE PATHWAY TO READING.— 
Coleman, Uhl, Hosic. From the outset this 
series teaches the children to read thought- 
fully and understandingly. Fresh material 
carefully graded. 


HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY and 
HEALTH IN HOME AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD.—Bigelow and Broadhurst. Directly 
in accord with the New Health Education. 
The facts and happenings of everyday living 
related to the study of health. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS.— 
Barrows and Parker. The beginning book of 
a new geography series organized on the so- 
called “‘one-cycle plan.” The second vol- 
ume is now in press. 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 

Books which provide all the necessary 
foundation material and which concentrate 
upon the difficult phases of arithmetic. 


SILVER, BURDETT and COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


























permease House That Makes Friends, 
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—and Keeps Them 


INEW SEATWORK— 


Brand new seatwork and silent reading sets 
3 that make your daily work easier. Gladly 
e recommended by Pennsylvania Supervisors 
and Principals because these sets teach your 
pupils to think constructively and in accord- 
ance with latest accepted teaching principles. 
Variety of uses for each set. For further 
description mail the coupon below to us. 


“HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS” = 


300 four-page pamphlets of new teaching 
ideas and plans, such as “Teaching Little 
Folks Language,” ‘My Grocery Store Arith- 
metic Class,’ ‘Discipline,’ etc., including 
every phase of every elementary school sub- 
ject. Each pamphlet is written by a teach- 
ing authority. Price only 5 cents each, any 
12 for 60 cents. Use coupon below for com- 
plete list of titles. 


eee oe = == USE THIS COUPON = = = = = = 
To The Harter School Supply Co., 2049 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to 
me without charge: 
1 New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog-circular. Cree) 
C) Newlist * “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) 
(_) Free samples of brand new Closing Day Souvenirs, the kind 
my pupils will like. (J Free Pantograph folder, which describes 
an easy way to make large blackboard or desk” maps, drawings, 
—- and decorations. [) Catalog of new bg | Plays and 
ntertainments for every grade. (Free) (1 Free Circular de- 
scribing ‘“The Great Cross Country Auto Race” which will be a 
great help to me in stimulating interest and attention of mz 
pupils. (j Harter’s new Teachers Catalog, which describes and 
oo ge _—— of good things that every teacher needs. 
ree) 
Name. 


Address 








The House That Makes Friends 
—and Keeps Them 
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This Vacation Travel and see 
California 


HAVANA PANAMA CANAL 











Glorious days at sea. Gay hours in 
colorful Havana. Through the Pan- 
ama Canal by daylight, and stops at 
interesting San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. By rail across the 
continent. No more thrilling vaca- 
—— ago 

tion—choose it this summer! ONE WAY 


Round Trip *335 | WAT 





From your home town (on main line points) and back, 
in either direction. 





Rate includes first cabin ticket, meals 
and berth on Panama Pacific liner, 
New York to Havana, Panama Canal, 





San Diego, LosAngeles,San Francisco, 
or vice versa and railroad ticket over path rg oo 
choice of routes, with authorized stop- comennen tao 
over privileges. 
Second cabin . . $2 Intermediate . . o 
Thied cabin . . $190 po — 
Round Trip by Water $425 








Second cabin . -. $266 Intermediate . . $210 
Third cabin . . $1§0 


Rates effective from May 15 to October 31 
Write today for advance information ! 


PANAMA Pacific LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





Your choice of route acros: 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market St., San Francisco; our the cullen m 


offices elsewhere, or any authorized agent. f 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 





Professional Courses for the preparation for teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 


Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 


C. C. Crawford, Principal. 


Indiana (special courses in Art, Commerce, 
Home Economics and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library and 
Art Education). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 


May, 1925 


wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 

















Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Oatalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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THE BRIGGS—McKINNEY BOOKS 


‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.” If we can but interest our pupils 
themselves in the business of improving their English the battle with 
ain’t and had’nt ought and verbless sentences is already half won. Here 
lies one reason for the great success of the Briggs and McKinney books. 
They are pitched right for boys and girls who are living today. They 
reach young people and convince them because they use language 
young people can understand and arguments that seem to them sen- 
sible. This appeal added to the effective organization makes the teach- 
er’s task easy. . 


Junior High School English. (Briggs, McKinney and Skeffington) 
Ways to Better English. (Briggs and McKinney) 





GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 





























KEYSTONE TRAVEL SERVICE INC.= 


(Formerly Glick Travel Service, Inc.) 


Have you decided on your summer trip? We urge that you act soon, for tours are 
filling up, and boat space is limited and cannot be added to. Following are some sug- 
gestions: 


TOUR A—CALIFORNIA-ALASKA—The Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Mt. 
Rainier, the Inside Passage, the Canadian Rockies are a few of the high lights 
of this wonderful 44-day trip. (Robert J. Adams, Jr., Director.) 


TOUR B—JASPER-GLACIER-YELLOWSTONE. Three of the great moun- 
tain parks, with time enough in each for a real acquaintance with the great 
outdoors. (Rudolph W. Birdsell, Jr., Director.) 


TOUR C—EUROPE. Student-Teacher Tours at minimum rates, attractive itin- 
eraries. 


TOUR D—TWO TOURS TO CALIFORNIA, 18 days, $345; one leaving July 
11; the other August 15. A wonderful trip for the teacher who must econo- 
mize both in time and money. 


All-expense tours to Cuba and Mexico. Independent tours to New England, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, etc. . 


Independent tours planned anywhere 


WRITE FOR LEAFLETS AND TERMS OF TOURS 


2216 Land Title Building COMFORT WITH 
Rittenhouse 5151 Philadelphia ECONOMY 
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Commencement: Uses and Misuses 


HARRY C. MCKOWN 


University of Pittsburgh 


HATEVER is, is not _ necessarily 
wrong. Neither is it necessarily right. 
It may be both at different times in 
its development. If based upon reason it is prob- 
ably right. If it has for its basis only tradi- 
tion it is probably wrong. Traditions “just 
grow up” and come to be accepted as gospel 
without a thought being given to their service- 
ability, appropriateness, value or usefulness. 
“They have existed and therefore they shall 
exist,” is often apparently sufficient justifica- 
tion. Education is replete with such tradi- 
tions. Where competition is keener and more 
definite results demanded, progress is required 
and practices and procedures must be justified 
on some other basis than tradition. One of 
the most hidebound and unchangeable events 
about the school, and one which should repre- 
sent the most progress, because it represents 
the results of the educational system, is the 
school commencement. 
The average high school commencement, like 
a number of other so-called high school func- 
tions—fraternities, athletics, “chapel”—came 
from the college. A formal service in which 
the graduates are officially honored has al- 
ways been customary in colleges. With the 
high school assuming the role of “peoples’ 
college” it was but natural that it too should 
have its formal graduating exercise. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest principles, 
purposes and values of commencement in or- 
der to clarify thinking and improve practice. 
The typical formal commencement has its 
valedictorian, salutatorian, prophet, statistic- 
ian, poet, historian and what not, whose duties 
range all the way from telling humorous anec- 
dotes to wailing tearful goodbyes. The pro- 
gram is formal and stilted and the atmosphere 
is one of artificiality and strained pompous- 
ness. What is wrong with it? 
Briefly, the most common weaknesses of 
such formal commencement programs are as 
follows: 


1. Tendency to ape the colleges. This in 
itself may not be wrong, for aping anything 


good may be of value to the aper, but it may 
also bring with it a formality and lack of 
adaptation which unsuits it for the said aper’s 
purposes. At least this may be said about 
the typical high school commencement pro- 
gram. How frequently commencement speak- 
ers talk on topics about which they know little 
and about which the audience knows nothing 
and cares less—except at commencement time. 
Often these speeches are written by the coaches 
of the pupils. Evidently the game is to im- 
press parents and patrons by the big words 


on the printed program and the high sounding 


phrases of the youngsters, thereby proving that 
the money spent on high school education has 
been well spent. At least such topics tickle 
the ears of proud parents. Illustrative of this 
type of topic are the following taken from 
typical high school commencement programs: 
Present Day Perils of American Life; The 
Heroines of George Meredith; The Race Prob- 
lem; Nihil Sine Labore; World Peace; Plus 
Ultra; The Ideal Successful Career; Law En- 
forcement; A Deduction from Psycho-analysis 
and Quadronometric Calculus; Ut Prosim. 
This list might be increased indefinitely. Little 
wonder that the high school commencement 
speaker is burlesqued as an inexperienced 
stripling with solutions for knotty problems 
which baffle even the wise and experienced. 

2. Commencement too frequently is a 
“show” for. the seniors. No one would deny 
that the seniors should have some honor for 
their achievement, or that this service should 
inspire other pupils to want to graduate, yet 
there may be other values which are as valu- 
able if they are not overlooked in the zeal to 
glorify the graduating class. 


3. Extravagant use of time and money. 
Seniors are usually excused from school for 
one, two, or three weeks before regular closing 
time on the shaky plea that this time must be 
utilized in preparation for commencement, or 
that the teachers must have the time to figure 
marks so speakers can be selected, etc. In 
answer to this it is reasonable to state that 


| 
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all the “fixing” and preparation required for 
the gala event can be done in a day or two. 
It is logical that if the teachers have not 
learned to know the pupils in 142 weeks an 
additional two weeks spent in contemplation 
of their academic excellence will not be par- 
ticularly valuable. In the third place, it would 
seem that if anybody about the school should 
go up to the very end, it should be the pupil 
who will leave shortly never to return. In the 
fourth place, giving the seniors a couple of 
weeks of vacation may be a tradition, but any 
tradition which does not have as its foundation 
some real basis of thought and judgment, can- 
not be justified. Speakers and performers of 
course need coaching and training, but this 
may be done on the side, or at least all of the 
class need not be dismissed in order that five 
or six may practise their pieces. 

Extravagance in use of money is fast di- 
minishing. Uniform dress, cap and gown, etc., 
are being utilized to prevent needless compe- 
tition in commencement’ finery. Gray gowns 
are preferable to black for this purpose. White 
gowns, used by some schools, are probably 
needlessly expensive. 

4. The average high school commencement 
program is a repetition of material from year 
to year. The same general “glad to see you” 
is found in the salutatory; the same tearful 
“friends we bid you a sad farewell,” is found 
in the valedictory; and in the usual prophecy, 
poem, history, etc., about the only changes 
needed from year to year would be changes in 
the names of pupils. The only redeeming fea- 
ture of this oft-repeated program is the fact 
that the orators change. 

Looked at unemotionally and apart from 
the influence of tradition, it would seem that 
there are two main values of the commence- 
ment exercise. The first is that it is a time 
to honor the seniors and inspire the other 
pupils. The second, none the less important 
but usually ignored, is the fact that it is a 
valuable time to report school progress of the 
year, to show plans for the following year, 
and to “sell” the school and its work to the 
community generally. Commencement is a 
time par excellence for educational stocktaking 
by the community. There is no other time 
during the whole year that offers as golden an 
opportunity for such consideration. When the 
community attends a football game it thinks 
in terms of athletics; when it attends a the- 
atrical it thinks in terms of dramatics; when 
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it attends a musicale it thinks in terms of 
music, and that is proper. But at no other 
time than commencement does the community 
think in terms of the education which it sup- 
ports. The average community knows its 
school only through secondhand reports from 
the pupils, often colored. School administra- 
tors and teachers are notoriously poor adver- 
tisers. | 

Commencement time is a time when patrons 
and supporters of the school think in terms 
of education, not music, athletics or dramatics. 
Consequently it is the time of aM the year to 
“sell” the school to its community. How many 
much-needed buildings and how many educa- 
tional programs have been held up, postponed 
or turned down entirely because the community 
concerned was not “sold” sufficiently on its 
school! A part, at least, of the commencement 
program can be put to good use here. . 

There are four main types of commencement 
programs. The formal, or college type, with 
the salutatory, valedictory, etc.; the exhibit; 
the unified theme; and the municipal. 

The Exhibit is particularly adapted to the 
junior high school or the elementary school. 
At such a commencement the pupil exhibits an 
article made or a project completed and ex- 
plains briefly how it was made, the materials 
used, etc. A typical boys’ program (Irwin 
Avenue Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Janu- 
ary, 1924) is as follows: Procession of class; 
Orchestra; Explanations: Making a Draft- 
ing Room Table; Making a Stool for a Draft- 
ing Room Table; Music; Original Composi- 
tions; Making an Assembly Chair; Making a 
Cafeteria Stool; Making a Lamp; Orchestra . 
Announcement of honors and presentation of 
awards. 


The commencement program of the Lib- 
erty School, Pittsburgh, January, 1925, con- 
sisted of half an hour’s program of music, 
and then the adjournment to three classrooms 
in which exhibits ‘of pictures, dresses and 
woodworking were viewed by parents and 
friends. Each pupil of the class had some- 
thing on exhibition and each exhibit bore the 
name of the producer. The author has seen 
& program in which a real stove was utilized 
and simple cookery illustrated. One girl ex- 
plained what two others were doing. Needless 
to say all such speeches must be written, mem- 
orized and practised in order that they may 
be given neatly. 

In the Unified Theme type of commencement 
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the topics are centered around a general theme, 
each talk treating some special phase of it. 
The following program—Johnstown High 
School, June, 1923—illustrates this. type of 
program. Only the topics are given: Salu- 
tatory: The Indian and Pioneer of Johnstown; 
Johnstown as a Commercial Center; The His- 
tory of Transportation in Johnstown; The 
Problem of More Houses in Johnstown; The 
Future of High Schools in Johnstown; Vale- 
dictory: A Plea for Better Recreation and 
Health Conditions in Johnstown. 


It will be noted that the salutatory and vale- 
dictory have developed beyond the usual tra- 
ditional limits of subject matter. The last two 
topics in particular represent school interests 
and needs and are undoubtedly worth much 
more to the school and community than a 
speech by an outsider or speeches by pupils 
on unreasonable topics. 


Probably a better program of this same 
general type is one in which the central theme 
is some phase of the school itself. The fol- 
lowing program—Joliet, Illinois—represents ‘a 
school theme: 

General Topic: Products and By-products 
of High School Life. This High School as an 
Americanizer; Effect of Teachers upon the 
Students; Development of Physical Education 
in the High School; The Desirability of a 
Knowledge of Chemistry; Some Practical 
Values of History and Literature; The Social 
Training of our High School Course; The 
Moral Lessons of High School Work. 


The report of a similar program whose cen- 
tral theme was “Art’—Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia—will be found in PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for November, 
1924. Another commencement, Doylestown, 
whose main topic was “The Study Habits of 
High School Pupils” will be found in the Oc- 
tober, 1924, JOURNAL. In 1921 the theme of 
the Doylestown commencement was “Reading 
in the Homes of High School Students.” The 
material for these themes was gathered from 
the pupils by questionnaire. 


On the program of the William A. Cochran 
Junior High School, Johnstown, January, 1923, 
were the following talks: Study Methods in 
Cochran; The Cochran Building of Today; The 
Cochran Buildings Now under Construction; 
Pasteur, His Life and Work; Stephen C. Fos- 
ter—America’s Best Folk Song Writer. Inter- 


spersed with a variety of music such topics 
No, 4 
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should make an interesting and reasonable 
program. 

There are many phases of high school life 
and each could be attacked from a variety of 
angles. Consequently the same general type 
of program might be varied from year to 
year by changing topics and emphasis. 

The municipal type of commencement prom- 
ises to become more important in the larger 
cities. It does away with a program entirely. 
The graduates from the several high schools 
assemble informally in the afternoon, have a 
social hour, and are handed their diplomas 
without formality. 

The school is supported by the community 
and the community should know what it is 
getting for its investment. The principal 
might well make a brief review of the progress 
the school has made during the year, some 
school official might outline some unusual 
phases of the work to be done next year, or 
some one else might recount a few interesting 
and significant happenings of the year. A 
brief review of five- or ten-year periods is also 
appropriate. These talks might be made by 
the pupils but would probably carry more 
weight if made by the administrators of the 
school. Many schools print on the back, or 
somewhere within the program folder, inter- 
esting items about the school under some such 
heading as “Pertinent School Facts.” 


Needless to say any program should have 
an abundance of good music. Outside speak- 
ers add to the attractiveness of the occasion 
if carefully selected, limited in time and re- 
stricted as to topic. Topics of such speakers 
should naturally have to do with one or both 
of two things—education, and the future of 
the graduates. Topics on Peace and War, 
Law Enforcement, The League of Nations, etc., 
are out of place on the commencement pro- 
gram. ; 

The details of arranging the baccalaureate 
service often needlessly trouble a community. 
Ministerial associations in many communities 
seem to control this event and bring pressure 
to have the honor passed around among the 
ministers belonging. Or the principal or fac- 
ulty decides who shall have the service.and in 
what church it shall be held. This service— 
another “hand-down” from the college—does 
not exist in order that ministers shall be hon- 
ored; it exists for the pupils and it is only rea- 
sonable that the class shall select the minister 
and the church. 
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Another troublesome problem has to do with 
the selection of commencement speakers. The 
usual method is to count up the marks and 
assign the valedictory to the pupil with the 
highest average, the salutatory to the pupil 
with the next highest average, etc., irrespec- 
tive of whether or not these pupils can be said 
to be representative graduates, and irrespec- 
tive of whether or not they have been immoral 
in getting these marks. The pupil who makes 
all “A”s, thinking only of himself and his own 
honor and nothing about service to the school 
or to his fellows, should certainly be side- 
tracked for a more typical pupil whose marks 
may not average so high but whose service to 
the school and to its work has been significant. 
The ideal high school pupil is not the anemic, 
thick-spectacled gradgrind who does nothing 
but study, nor on the other hand is it the one 
who makes only “gentleman’s” grades and does 
little else, but the one who is somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. Here again Tra- 
dition raises his head and roars. Let him 
roar. If a thing can be justified only on tra- 
dition it cannot be justified at all. The Na- 
tional Honor Society, established by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals in 1921, has its members elected on the 
following four points: Scholarship (pupil must 
be in the top quartile of the class), Service, 
Character, Leadership. It seems reasonable 
that the commencement representatives should 
be elected on some such basis, and that the 
practice of selecting them on doubtful hair- 
splittings of averages to the hundredth of one 
percent, all based upon the more or less un- 
reliable and uncomparable guessing implied 
in teachers’ marks, be given up. 

It is a truism to say that the junior high 
school and the elementary school should have 
a “Promotion” exercise instead of a “Gradu- 
ation” or “Commencement” exercise. A “Grad- 
uation” exercise “finishes” the pupils, while a 
“Promotion” exercise, though it may be large 
and spectacular, merely “promotes” a pupil 
from one section of the school to another. 

In summary, it would seem that the follow- 
ing general principles might well govern com- 
mencement practice and procedure: 

Commencement should interfere very little, 
if any, with regular school work. 

The last week should not be crammed with 
parties, receptions, dinners, class plays and 
the like. If these are given let them be dis- 
tributed more evenly before the last week. 
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The program itself should be simple and 
on reasonable topics—preferably about the 
school and its affairs. . 

The progress of the school for the year and 
interesting items and events should be noted, 
and plans for a greater and better year be 
suggested. 

Only by the use of some such rational and 
reasonable methods will the graduation exer- 
cise be removed from the plane where it is so 
frequently burlesqued to a plane where it is 
looked upon as the most significant educational 
event of the year in the life of the community. 





A PARTIAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
FACULTY MEETINGS 


I have read with interest the article, Faculty 
Meetings, by Mr. McDaniel as it appeared in 
the February JOURNAL. 

During this year and during part of last 
year, I have been using a device to obviate 
frequent faculty meetings and yet to get the 
substance across. 

While pondering this perplexing problem in 
my mind, I hit upon this plan. Business 
houses which have salesmen out on the road 
issue weekly -or bi-weekly bulletins to their 
salesmen to keep them keyed up. I have talked 
with some of these salesmen about these bul- 
letins. They have told me how helpful they 
are to them and how they miss them when 
they fail to receive copies. 

I said to myself, “Why can’t I use the same 
method?” 

I concluded to try it. Ever since then we 
have been issuing a weekly letter to the teach- 
ers, which we call Little Talks With Teachers. 
Everything that comes within the scope of a 
faculty meeting, we discuss in these Talks. 
Some are “pep” talks, some are inspirational, 
some are to correct mistakes, some are to pre- 
sent new methods and ideas, some are to call 
attention to articles in school magazines, etc. 

Some weeks ago we sent a questionnaire to 
our teachers. We asked these questions: 1. 
Do you like the Talks?) Everyone answered 
“Yes.” 2. Would you rather have teachers 
meetings? All answered “No” except two. 
These two qualified their answer. 3. Do you 
wish them continued? Everyone answered 
“Ven? 

We believe that we have found a real sub- 
stitute for the dreaded and sometimes deadly 
faculty meeting. 

Of course we occasionally have a faculty 
meeting.—Charles S. Kniss, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Beaverdale. 








EDITORIAL SECTION 


Legislative Reactions to P.S. E. A. Bills 


EpITrorIAL Note.—The legislative program of the P. S. E. A. for 1925 was published in 


the February JOURNAL, page 350. 


The committee on legislation presented Bills embodying 


that program and actively sponsored them, and assisted also in securing the enactment of 


other beneficent legislation. 


The School Building Aid Fund Bill (H. B. 
976, Mr. Memolo) failed on second reading in 
the House. 

The Tenure Bill (S. B. 292, Mr. Stites) was 
held in the Senate Committee on Education. 


Three important amendments to the Public 
School Employes Act (S. B. 363, Mr. Barr) 
were made. Every teacher in Pennsylvania 
is a potential beneficiary of these amendments. 


S. B. 200, Mr. Barr and H. B. 1394 to finance 
it were enacted. Those beneficent Bills provide 
annuities for employees who separated from 
school service prior to the establishment of the 
Retirement System. 


S. B. 591, Mr. Barr, providing for the rein- 
statement of persons separating from school 
service for more than five years and returning 
thercto, was enacted. 


The P. S. E. A. co-operated actively with the 
Department of Public Instruction in securing 
the reinstatement of the $7,000,000 cut in the 
educational budget and in securing the follow- 
ing appropriations. For this assistance Gov- 
ernor Pinchot personally thanked President 
Jessie Gray. 


Amount of 





ITEMS Budget Request Approved 
General Salaries and Expenses 
(Administration) ........ $ 873,584 $ 873,584 
Common Schools ............ 41,910,000 41,910,000 
Public School Subsidies: 
County Superintendents . 
Notice Election County 
Superintendents .......... ° 
Assistant County Superinten- 
CC) Re eee a 
Vocational Reimbursement. 
Education Blind Pupils.... 
Blind Institution Higher 
eRe eee eee 
TYRUSPOFUREION oc ces cccccss 
State Scholarships ......... 
Reimbursement School Dis- 
SER nak Riccina Cav Soa a as.< 
Cornplanter Indians ....... 
Taxes on Land for Water 
CORMETUAEION s « SiSccecees 
Children Placed by Courts. 
Total School Subsidies....... 4,030,000 4,030,000 
Education of Blind and Deaf. 986,000 986,000 
Normal School@: « 6 .sice0 cae 6,000,000 5,250,000 
State School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System ........ 5,587,610 5,587,610 
Total Common Schools.... $59,387,194 $58,637,194 
Universities and Colleges.... $4,768,600 Final 
State Owned Institutions.... 599,000 Amount 
State Aided Institutions...... 320,000 not yet 
Boards’ and Commissions..... 232,000 approved 
Library and Museum........ 200,000 by the 
——————-_ Governor 
TOU hn oc Vives eeees ceeres $65,506,794 Apr. 16, '24 


The amount of $58,637,194 for the Public School 
items represents an increase over the current biennium 
for the same functions of $9,651,554. 


Legislators Win Praise 


Friend Shakespeare, that great analyst of 
humanity, assures us that, “Sweet are the uses 
of adversity, which like the toad ugly. and 
wae wears yet a precious jewel on its 

ead. 


Our educational adversities in the present 
Legislature proved the truth of the sweetness 
of adversity for it showed in the clearest, 
dazzling light that the jewel of educational 
idealism is safe in the hands of those of our 
Senators and Representatives who have vision 
to see beyond the present and self. They es- 
tablished in a clear, well-defined way that 
education as a living, radiating principle is an 
integral part of the life.and progress of Penn- 
sylvania; that the torches handed to them by 
Penn, Girard, Stevens, Schaeffer and Finegan 
are still burning brightly to light Pennsyl- 
vania to its rightful heritage of educational 
leadership in the United States. 


In the 1925 Legislature, the principle of 
providing for the educational needs of the 
State was on trial. several times. At no time 
did the loyal friends of education and the 
truest representatives of the people fail to 
respond to the clear call to do valiant warfare 
to save and establish more firmly than ever 
that principle as a part of the State policy. 


In the Senate, Cadwallader M. Barr, Fletch- 
er Stites and Frederick W. Culbertson fought 
in true knightly fashion for the _ integ- 
rity of the schools. The appreciation and 
gratitude of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association is theirs in full measure and 
when they rest after the session, we wish them 
joy and happy memories in the recollection 
of ideal service for this, our beloved State. 
We teachers hope to catch more of their zeal, 
to be more worthy of their victory and the new 
trust they have given to our keeping. 


In the House of Representatives no less did 
valiant idealists enter the lists for the educa- 
tional future of Pennsylvania. Among them 
were Representatives Stadtlander, McKim, 
Flynn, Hess, Goodnough, Marshall, Harding, 
Mrs. Pitts, Blumberg, Witkin, Edmonds, Ster- 
ling, Long, Ludlow and a host of others. The 
children and teachers of Pennsylvania owe to 
them also a debt for unselfishly challenging 
those who would question the proved rightness 
of school expenditures. Let us remember the 
friends of education in the Legislature of 1925 
for their remarkable work and deserved suc- 
cess.—Jessie Gray, President, P. S. E. A. 
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Tenure Legislation 

It has been claimed that third and fourth 
class districts of Pennsylvania need tenure 
and that they are insisting on a tenure law. 
To meet that so-called demand a Tenure 
Bill was prepared by the P. S. E. A. legis- 
lative committee. Doctor H. W. Dodd, Allen- 
town, the chairman of the State-wide committee 
of 25 on Tenure, was the author. 

No law is ever successful unless the need 
for it causes its enactment. When there is a 
need, public sentiment gradually focuses on it 
and evolves a law to cover the case. The ques- 
tion of tenure for teachers in Pennsylvania 
has been before the last three legislatures and, 
so far as public consciousness of that need is 
concerned, there is no direct evidence that the 
need is vital or general. 

Philadelphia has evolved its own written 
tenure law, which operates satisfactorily. 
Pittsburgh has its own tenure procedure which 
operates beneficently there. That leaves the 
second, third and fourth class districts without 
a tenure law or procedure, although in many 
places there is practical tenure, e. g., Harris- 
burg, Monessen, Scranton, Erie and Wilkes- 
Barre. 

This Bill was approved by the House of 
Delegates at the Erie Convention as a part of 
the Association’s legislative program for 1925. 
For the provisions of the bill see March 
JOURNAL, page 414. 


Hearings 

On March 3 the opponents of the Bill, repre- 
sented by School Board members from Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, assailed certain fea- 
tures of the Bill at a hearing before the Senate 
committee on education. 

On March 10 the proponents of the Bill were 
given a hearing before the same body. For 
the program, see the April JOURNAL, page 483. 
At this hearing the third and fourth class dis- 
tricts were not largely represented, making it 
seem that tenure is not the vital issue that it 
is claimed to be. 

As a result of the second hearing the Tenure 
Bill was amended by deleting the provisions 
regarding written charges and a hearing be- 
fore the Board. Because of almost unanimous 
hostility in the Senate Committee on Education 
to any Tenure Law, the Bill was killed in 


Committee. . 
The following remarks about Tenure are 
significant: 


“T don’t see why Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
should insist on a Tenure law for the third 
and fourth class districts. When those dis- 
tricts want tenure, they are the ones to ask 
for it and offer a Bill.”—Senator Edw. P. 
Patton, Philadelphia. 

“Tenure concerns superintendents as well 
as teachers. It must be approached through 
a mutual agreement. Teachers and superin- 
tendents must co-operate in its making and 
presentation to the legislature.”—Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia. 

“There is little sentiment in favor of Tenure 
in the fourth class districts.”"—James B. 
Berry, Meadville. 
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“Teachers in third and fourth class districts 
are not thinking much about Tenure.”—Mar- 
garet Lowman, Indiana. 

“Because of the transiency of rural teachers, 
rural communities are not ripe for Tenure. 
When teachers desire Tenure, they will prob- 
ably get it. Good teachers now have it. Not 
a competent teacher in Perry County has been 
dismissed in ten years.”—Daniel A. Kline, 
New Bloomfield. 

“In Monessen and other districts in western 
Pennsylvania, teachers now have practical 
Tenure.”—H. E. Gress, Lancaster. 

For the foregoing reasons the question of 
tenure should await the time when teachers 
and superintendents alike shall agree: 

1. As to the need of Tenure 

2. As to the provisions of a Tenure Law 

a. For the sake of the children 
b. For the sake of teachers. 
3. As to co-operation to bring legislative 

action to pass. 

Jessie Gray, President of the P. S. E. A., 
Philadelphia 

H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Committee on 
Tenure, Allentown 

P. S. BE. A. Legislative Committee: 

Will Grant Chambers, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Legislation, State College 


John Adams, Principal Perry School, 
Pittsburgh 
Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of 


Schools, Steelton 

Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent of 
Allegheny County Schools. Pittsburgh 

Lucy W. Glass, Member of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, repre- 
senting 57,125 members, Harrisburg 

John A. H. Keith, Principal, State Normal 
School, Indiana 

William H. Martin, Superintendent of 
Schools, former member of the Legis- 
lature, Wilkinsburg 

Mary B. McAndrew, Teacher, Carbondale 

Reuben T. Shaw, Teacher, Philadelphia 


Retirement Act Amendments 


Senate Bill 363 by Cadwallader M. Barr 
contains amendments to the Retirement Law 
which will benefit every school employee: 


1. Who has rendered or will render service 
after age 62, or 
2. Who has served or will serve more than 
forty years, or 
Who has had or will have a “final salary” in 
excess of two thousand dollars, or 
4. Who lost credit for school service due to 
participation in the World War. 


Numbers 1, 2 and 3 were contained in bills 
that were passed by the 1921 Legislature but 
vetoed by Governor Sproul. At that time they 
were not a part of the Legislative program of 
the P. S. E. A. However, at the first meet- 
ing-of the Legislative Committee held after the 
reorganization of the P. S. E: A., these amend- 
ments were presented and endorsed. The com- 
mittee further unanimously agreed to request 
the Executive Council to secure the services of 
the Actuary, Mr. George B. Buck of New York 


i) 
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City, to determine the cost of the proposed 
amendments. The Executive Council author- 
ized the expenditure of not exceeding $1,000 
for this purpose. These amendments were 
approved by the House of Delegates at the 
Bethlehem convention. 

During the session of 1923, this report was 
submitted but after conferences with members 
of the Retirement Board and others it was 
decided not to offer the amendments at that 
time. 

In December, 1923, the amendments were 
endorsed by the House of Delegates at the 
Philadelphia convention and again at the Erie 
convention in 1924. See page 350, February 
JOURNAL. 

At each of the above mentioned conventions 
certain other amendments were approved. The 
Legislative Committee, however, decided not 
to in@ude all amendments in one bill. Two 
bills were evolved: S. B. 363 and S. B. 591. 

On April seventh at 3:10 P. M. the Gover- 
nor signed S. B. 363 in the presence of Miss 
Jessie Gray, President of the P. S. E. A.; 
Miss Lucy Glass and Mr. Reuben T. Shaw, 
Members of the P. S. E. A. Committee on 
Legislation and Miss Grace G. Swan, Mem- 
ber of the Retirement Board. The pen with 
which he signed the bill was presented by him 
to President Jessie Gray and will be kept in 
the archives of the P. S. E. A. in the Per- 
manent Headquarters at 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

S. B. 591 passed the Senate at 2:30 A. M. 
the last day of the session. It provides for the 
reinstatement of persons separating from 
school service for more than five years and re- 
turning thereto. 

Every member of the P. S. E. A. should re- 
joice over this splendid legislation accom- 
plished by its committee on legislation. 


Hearing Before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
granted a public hearing regarding the items 
cut from the school appropriations March 31, 
1925. The schoolmen, assembled at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed a committee of 25 to attend the hear- 
ing and urge the replacement of items neces- 
sary for schools: teachers’ salaries, retirement 
contract, State normal school appropriations 
for buildings and maintenance and for general 
items covering many places of school admin- 
istration. The committee assembled at the 
Capitol and appointed Charles S. Davis, Steel- 
ton, chairman. James N. Rule, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, presented the 
speakers. 

Mr. Shantz, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, reminded the speakers that noth- 
ing but statistics showing the reasons for the 
replacement of items would be listened to. 
Jessie Gray, President of the P. S. E. A., was 
the first speaker. She spoke very briefly on 
the relative position of Pennsylvania in a 
group of states. 

Mr. Davis presented a plea from 300 su- 
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perintendents that the budget be restored for 
the good of education. A “cross” examination 
revealed that not the friends but the exigencies 
of the case were the only concern of the com- 
mittee. After Mr. Davis, Mr. Francis B. 
Haas, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in charge of Administration, gave 
an account of the budget item for item (pre- 
pared for the Committee on Appropriations) 
with a degree of certainty and a conviction of 
honesty and sincere understanding that was 
most convincing. For over an hour Mr. Haas 
held his unassailable position of “unwatered 
budget” and safeguarded the integrity of his 
recommendations regarding the needs of the 
public school system. During this cross-ex- 
amination, Senator Barr ably backed the De- 
partment in bridging the gap between educa- 
tors and their plea and legislators with their 
budget to maintain. On the whole, great issues 
for education in Pennsylvania were at stake, 
and the issue was in good hands. It was a 
famous hearing! 

A circular letter had been sent out by the 
P. S. E. A. as follows: 

March 27, 1925. 


To the Presidents of Local Branches of the 
PG. ee a: 

The General Appropriation Bill, reported 
out by the House Committee on Appropriations 
March 23, cut the amounts assigned for edu- 
cational purposes $7,000,000. Such a cut will 
play havoe with the schools. The larger cuts 
are 


Normal Gebetle® so. ce cee $2,000,000 
Teachers’ Salaries ............ 1,910,000 
Teachers Retirement Fund.... 2,125,000 


If these amounts are not reinstated in the 
Appropriation Bill for the biennium of 1925- 
27, the work of the public schools will be great- 
ly crippled. The State will not be able to 
keep faith with its teachers in the matter of 
salaries and retirement allowances; the Nor- 

mal Schools will be compelled to curtail their 
work; the Department of Public Instruction 
can not function efficiently. The educational 
loss to our 1,900,000 boys and girls will be 
incalculable! 

Will you please do these three things? 

1. Have the members of your local branch 
interview immediately your members of 
the legislature. 

2. Have your local branch adopt strong reso- 
lutions in favor of maintaining the Ed- 
monds law and the Teachers Retire- 
ment law in full operation and endorsing 
the appropriations requested by the 
State Normal Schools. 

3.. Send a copy of these resolutions to 
Horace W. Schantz, Chairman, Appro- 
priation Committee, Senate Chamber, 
State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 

vania. 
William J. McCaig, Chairman, Appro- 
priation Committee, House of Repre- 
Senter State Capitol, Harrisburg, 
a. 


Let me urge you to act at once and to act 
decisively. If possible send a representative 
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to the hearing next Tuesday afternoon, March 
31 at 2:30 before the Senate Appropriation 
Committee. Very truly yours, 

Jessie Gray, President 


The victory in the Senate the next day meant 
much more to school people than the mere 
money involved. It indicated the belief that 
sturdy, honest, right thinking Senators and 
Representatives will organize to defeat pow- 
ers that attack the constructive work of the 
schools of the State. “Schools” include chil- 
dren of the State, the state-trained and state- 
appointed teachers, and the building program 
necessary to house a rapidly increasing fam- 
ily, and necessary also to repair buildings that 
quickly deteriorate because of the constant use 
by so many people. It also means the pro- 
vision for the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. The 
State contracts for 25 per cent of this fund 
so that teachers may be taken care of in the 
future. Up to April 1, 1925, the teachers have 
contributed $12,000,000 to this fund, the dis- 
trict $7,000,000 and the State $3,000,000. In- 
ierest on un-appropriated State money has 
been met heretofore by carefully buying bonds 
with a wider margin of profit and using the 
margin to make up the loss of interest on the 
State appropriation. Each legislature should 
face the retirement allowance together with 
other school items as necessary financial obli- 
gations. 

The Appropriation Committee of the Senate 
seemed to score a point. On April 1, however, 
the tables turned and Senators Barr, Stites 
and Eyre led the landslide that finally restored 
the missing $1,500,000 to Normal Schools, 
$2,125,000 to the Retirement Fund and $1,900,- 
000 to the teachers’ salaries. It was a fine 
array of sophistry that we heard in defense 
of the cut and it was a generous altruistic 
level-headedness that saved our day and estab- 
lished another precedent for State responsi- 
bility for education. A greater victory than 
money was gained in the day’s struggle! 

On April 2, the amended Appropriations 
Bill was sent to the House for concurrence. By 
a vote of 120 to 66 the House failed to concur 
with this action, sent it to a conference com- 
mittee consisting of 3 members from the Sen- 
ate and 3 from the House. This action raised 
a second storm of protest from the friends 
of education. The P. S. E. A. sent out a sec- 
ond letter asking teachers, citizens, ministers, 
newspapers, women’s clubs to unite in a peti- 
tion for the restoration of the $7,000,000. The 
response was instant, and the co-operation and 
unity to defend the schools splendid. On Sat- 
urday night, the Governor broadcasted from 
station WIP in Philadelphia and gave the peo- 
ple the facts, urging them to join in the 
great plea for education. Public sentiment rap- 
idly crystallized. 


President Gray’s Address 


To the Senate Committee on Appropriations: 
I come to you today as a teacher represent- 
ing 51,000 teachers of Pennsylvania. I see 


them busy, each one of them with 40 or more 
children beside her learning to be good citi- 
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zens of this Commonwealth—an army of 
1,900,000, unable in their weakness to know 
what to ask for or in their ignorance to ask 
for that which is their right to receive and 
your privilege to give. I wish I could suffer 
them to come to you and ask that the great gift 
of education be not diminished but I cannot. 
We must plead for them. They are not aware 
that homes have failed to teach the sturdy vir- 
tues of obedience, honesty and right thinking. 
They are all ignorant of the fact that because 
of parental neglect, morality is at a low ebb, 
that the crime wave is higher in the United 
States and is caused by younger people than 
in any other country in the world and that the 
schools are being appealed to, to suggest con- 
structive remedial measures. They are blind 
te the fact that the future is dark and full of 
pitfalls if we fail to keep the lights burning. 
They are not aware of any of these things. We 
are the guides who must see the things that 
will wreck individuals and nations. Education 
is the eye of the state. “Where there is no 
vision the people perish” is not trite or an out- 
of-date saying. 

The children of this State ask with childish 
faith that their fathers will not withhold any 
good thing from them and I know you will 
not. They are asking for bread and you will 
not give them a stone. This is one of our 
gracious opportunities to meet with you and 
rejoice over the priceless heritage of the State 
—its 1,900,000 children. What would you take 
in exchange for one of your children, a good 
road, a new forest region, a giant power con- 
trol, a new bridge? I can’t fancy the poverty 
that would be tempted to make the exchange. 
Multiply that by 1,900,000 and you have some 
idea of the preciousness of our chief State 
asset—the children. 


You have some idea of the reason for Penn’s 
vision when he established this great State for 
civil and religious freedom and education for 
life service. The words of inspiration are writ- 
ten large in this very Capitol for your guid- 
ance. This will help you to realize why Girard 
chose to establish his great school in this State, 
why our great commoner, Thaddeus Stevens, 
made his immortal speech in defense of the pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania, why Violet Oakley 
has immortalized them in her great pictures 
that decorate our Capitol. Surely “vision” has 
saved the schools many times. To you Sena- 
tors, who so frequently pass up the stairway 
from the main entrance of the Capitol to this 
Senate Chamber, it is no accident that the path 
upward is lighted by two women holding aloft 
the light. That was some artist’s dream of a 
climb upward—a climb to service lighted by 
the twin torches of education and_ service 
through enlightenment. Education, I repeat, 
is the eye of the State, to see the solution of 
problems, to avoid danger, to guide for future 
welfare and happiness and I repeat, too, that 
where there is no vision the people perish. 
Equally they can perish from imperfect vision. 
The blind should not lead the blind. 


So I remind you as custodians of our money 
that we need not only the budgeted appropria- 
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tions but more for expansion and growth. I 
know that money does not buy education, it 
provides but the opportunity and here in this 
Capitol of Pennsylvania, I call again to some 
Thaddeus Stevens to come to the rescue of our 
public schools that educational opportunities 
may not be withheld from our children. 


Gentlemen, you can, by taking thought now, 
add many cubits to our stature. Pennsylvania 
is not sincere when it advertises itself as too 
poor to provide bountifully for education. 
Pennsylvania is improvident when it decides 
that it needs money for material things rather 
than for educating its children. 


Pennsylvania is the second wealthiest state. 
The fact is that California, appropriating 
$25.17, ranks first in support of schools. Penn- 
sylvania, appropriating $12.93 for each pupil 
enrolled, ranks tenth in appropriations and an- 
propriates per child but one-half as much as 
California. 


In a table of 16 states (selected on a basis 
of pupils enrolled) the median amount appro- 
priated for education was $14.80. Pennsyl- 
vania appropriates $12.93. The difference, $1.87 
per pupil, represents the amount that Penn- 
sylvania spends below the median state in 
that group for education. If we multiply that 
by our enrolment of 1,900,000, we find that 
we spend approximately $3,553,000 less an- 
nually for education than a median state. This 
emphasizes that more money, not less should 
be provided for increase in the school family. 
It is a strange anomaly for an increasingly 
wealthy state to spend less on each child as the 
family increases. Poverty is forced to do that 
to the detriment of the children. Wealth need 
not so economize. 

About our State Normal Schools, I should 
like to say that we teachers believe the great- 
est influence comes from our teaching when we 
persuade others to adopt our profession. This 
professional pride is shared alike by lawyers, 
ministers, doctors and teachers. Therefore 
the blossom of the whole school system is nor- 
mal school enrolment with regard to the num- 
bers and quality of students. I petition ear- 
nestly that the Normal Schools be not cut but 
even more generously dealt with. Help the 
State Normal Schools to attract students of 
ability and refinement and character to join 
themselves to the teaching profession. They 
will not, neither will their parents allow them 
to come to school-homes that belong to the slum 
class of home—unsafe, unsanitary and unfit. 
Build comfortable Normal Schools, equip them 
adequately, man them with the finest inspira- 
tional teachers and above all watch them and 
encourage them to grow in strength and power 
for the sake of future Pennsylvania. It is a 
wise investment in humanity. 

For our Teachers Retirement System, I may 
say that of all people employed by the State, 
no group gives more generously of service in 
the class and community than its teachers. A 
good teacher, like a good mother, cannot be 
paid in money but she can be appreciated. 
Mothers and teachers are the twin torches that 
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hold aloft in their untiring arms the education 
and destiny of future citizens. 

The one great way open to the State to 
show appreciation is by helping to assure 
these teachers that their future is adequately 
and happily provided for by a 25 per cent con- 
tract lived up to promptly and honorably so 
that the assets may accrue in the time speci- 
fied by the actuaries. The contentment and 
happiness thus created will radiate and return 
to the children in a greater and fuller power 
for development. 

Gentlemen of the Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee, I commend to your generous considera- 
tion the public schools of Pennsylvania. 


SENATORIAL SKIRMISH 

At the last session of the 1925 Senate the 
following resolution was presented by T. 
Larry Eyre, West Chester: 

WHEREAS, The creation of a commission has 
been authorized by the General Assembly to 
investigate the educational needs and resources 
of the Commonwealth; and 

WHEREAS, There has been a rapid increase 
in the cost of education during the last few 
years, and unless measures of relief can be 
devised there is evidence that the cost of edu- 
cation will continue to mount rapidly in the 
future, further increasing the State and local 
burden, therefore be it 

Resolved, (if the House of Representatives 
concur) That the commission created by the 
Joint Resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
five entitled “A Joint Resolution providing for 
a legislative commission to investigate the edu- 
cational needs and resources of the Common- 
wealth, and make to the General Assembly 
of one thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
a report of its findings, together with recom- 
mendations setting up a unified State policy 
in public education for the public elementary 
and high schools, the State normal schools, 
and the colleges and the universities; prescrib- 
ing also the powers and duties of said commis- 
sion; and making an appropriation to cover 
necessary expenses incident to making such 
investigation and report,” is hereby directed 
to investigate, as soon as may be after its 
organization, the cost of education in the Com- 
monwealth to the State and local districts, in- 
cluding the said cost of education in the public 
elementary and high schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities: it shall pursue 
studies to ascertain whether in the interests 
of economy a change in our educational system 
and policy is required and whether waste of 
public monies, extravagance and useless func- 
tions exist in the school system which might be 
abolished, modified or changed, and thereby 
aid in decreasing educational costs or stay the 
rapid increases experienced by the State and 
local districts during the last few years with- 
out lowering the standards of education. 

The commission shall make such recommen- 
dations in its report to the General Assembly 
of one thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
as it deems advisable to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this resolution. 
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This challenged Senator Cadwallader M. 
Barr of Allegheny County to rally once more 
to the defense of the schools in his character- 
istic, clear-cut, decisive manner. 

A resolution had already been proposed by 
Senator Barr to make an exhaustive study of 
the schools and institutions of higher education 
and recommend a State policy on education. It 
aims to educate the people and enlighten them 
to the fact that school appropriations are not 
extravagant as erroneously claimed by those 
who are uninformed or misinformed on edu- 
cational matters, and that schools are not yet 
commensurate with the needs of the childhood 
of the State, nor of Pennsylvania’s resources 
to provide for them. The people should know 
how much schools cost and just how well and 
wisely their money is spent. 

Senator Barr said, “Mr. President, I object 
to a resolution of this kind being brought into 
the Senate at the eleventh hour and fifty-ninth 
minute of the session, when there has been 
constituted an Educational Committee of the 
Senate which has already given these matters 
the serious consideration they merit, because 
the welfare of two million school children and 
nearly sixty thousand teachers in Pennsylvania 
is at stake. This Committee has recommended 
that the Senate and House shall each appoint 
six members, three of whom shall be Senators 
and three Representatives and three more in 
each case shall be citizens appointed by the 
presiding officer in each House. The Com- 
mission for the study of the schools would 
number sixteen because the Governor would 
appoint three citizens and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction would be a member cx 
officio of the Commission.” 

Senator Barr was right when he said that 
the Educational Committee had already antici- 
pated the proper study of the problem through 
the appointment of such a commission. 

Senator Barr’ continued: “This resolu- 
tion is a blow at the schools. It would 
create doubt in the minds of the people 
who have been paying the money and it 
threatens the welfare of 2,000,000 school chil- 
dren and nearly 60,000 teachers.” He con- 
trasted Pennsylvania with its neighbor New 
York which has not many more children and 
yet contributes almost twice as much as Penn- 
sylvania. 

-“The State has been unfortunate in having 
had shorn from the head of its educational 


system Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, one of the - 


greatest educators in the country, and in hav- 
ing a man succeed him who is too ill to direct 
the education of the State though his assist- 
ants have ably taken up the work. There has 
been plenty of time when such a resolution 
might have been presented for deliberate study, 
but slipping it in at the last moment like this 
is an attempt to throw dirt on the great edu- 
cational system of the State. The sharp sword 
of truth can always be depended on to sever 
the twisted rope of doubt and falsehood which 
has ever been used by those who would deceive 
the people and confirm in their minds state- 
ments of error and suspicion.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania delegation to the Indian- 
apolis N. E. A. convention June 28-July 3, 
1925 will consist of 20 State delegates, author- 
ized by the House of Delegates at the Erie 
convention, and about 25 other delegates from 
affiliated associations. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
Claypool Hotel. Here on Monday afternoon, 
June 29 at 5 o’clock all Pennsylvanians should 
assemble for the transaction of important 
business. 

Nominations and Elections 

Nominations for officers of the N. E. A. will 
be made at the first business meeting of the 
Representative Assembly, Tuesday morning, 
June 30. Attached to each delegate’s official 
credential card, which he will secure from 
Miss Chase at the Shortridge High School in 
exchange for his “delegate card,” will be a 
stub which may be exchanged for a copy of 
the official ballot. Delegates will vote for offi- 
cers on Thursday, July 2 from 8 A. M. to 6 
P. M. 

Railroad Identification Certificates 

Identification certificates entitling members 
to purchase round trip railroad tickets at one 
and one-half fare may be obtained from the 
State Director, 400 N. Third Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., or from Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C., after 


May 15. 
Special Pullman 
A special Pullman with accommodations for 
27 delegates will leave Harrisburg Saturday 
P. M. June 27 on the Commercial Express 
No. 27, P. R. R. at 2:40 o’clock. The schedule 
of No. 27 is as follows: 


Lv. North Philadelphia..........Saturday 11: 
Lv. Washington + 10: 
Lv. York 
Lv. Harrisburg 
Lv. Altoona 
Lv. Johnstown 


Sake aa 
Lv. Pittsburgh 
Av. SRGIRRAPONS |... cob dircew ee. 
The special Pullman will leave Indianapolis 
Friday, July 3 at 10:00 P. M. on the Gotham 
Limited, No. 54, P. R. R. Its schedule is as 
follows: 
Liv. SERB HODOUD 20) hs kia ewe Friday 1 
BD. PICO ak ee aie 0 eed fad Saturday 
Ar. Altoona 
Ar. Harrisburg 
Ar. York 


Fe Se ee 
Ar. North Philadelphia ........ 


Regular one-way fares to Indianapolis, Ind., 


Oo ds & OO O10 
POMP > 


BOM e mh 
EREERREES 


oa 
rs 
uo 
> 


Sunday 


B 


ee er 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


are: From 
Philadelphia.... $25.96 Altoona......... $17.49 
NE Gabe asa or esers $23.20 Pittsburgh...... $13.33 
Harrisburg...... $22.21 


Pullman fares including surcharge to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., are: From 


Lower Upper 
PHUMEMIR. oso cs ci ee VEER TS $8.25 $6.60 
NE hig Bir craig lw and shi Hh oME ote’ ok’ b Beane cee aot $7.50 $6.00 
0 RRs re ee $6.75 $5.40 
EN, as rs eke ee ce keke Cees $5.63 $4.50 
DN fs, WS Se Cece owes Sees $4.50 $3.60 
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Hotel Accommodations 


Applications for room reservations may be 
made directly to the hotels listed in the Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A. or to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Indianapolis. No hotel will be 
selected as General Headquarters for the Asso- 
ciation. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 
The Pennsylvania dinner will be held Wed- 
nesday evening, July 1 promptly at 6:00 o ’clock 
at the Claypool hotel. Price per plate is 
$3.00. Make early reservation (with or with- 
out money) through the Executive Secretary, 
400 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE EDINBURGH MEETING OF THE 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


Augustus 0. Thomas, President of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, Au- 
gusta, Maine; Secretary, C. H. Williams of 
Columbia, Missouri; George Pringle, Secre- 
tary of the Scottish Institute, and other able 
workers are surely and certainly completing 
final plans and programs for the Edinburgh 
World Conference on Education, July 20-28. 

At this time it is possible to secure very 
definite plans of programs, tours and rates. 
Those who are not yet decided whether to go 
or not to go might well heed the following in- 
structions: 

First: Make up your satin that you want to go. 

Second: Write Mr. C. L. Babcock of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York City, telling 

—whether or not you want to travel on the 

official ship, the.Canopic, sailing from 
New York, July 8 

—if not, about when you want to sail 

—when you want to return 

—whether or not you want to take any of 

the pre- or post-convention tours 

—whether or not you want accommodations 

reserved for you in Edinburgh 

Third: Write to J. W. Crabtree, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., for your official cre- 
dentials. You are entitled to credentials 
either as delegate, alternate, or partici- 
pating representative. 

Fourth: Write for leaflets giving programs, 
tours, expenses, etc., to William F. Rus- 
sell, chairman of the N. E. A. Delegation 
to the World Federation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


Persons from the State of Pennsylvania Who 
Are Interested i in Attending the World 
Federation 


C. R. Foster (Alternate delegate), Asst. Supt. 
of Schools, Pittsburgh 

Ezra Lehman, Cumberland Valley State Nor- 
mal School, Shippensburg 

Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of Education, 
Swarthmore College 

gy Breckenridge, Cochranville 

eo 
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aa - = Adams, The Little School, Buck Hill 

alls 

Sara Shearer, 832 Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh 

Julia Wade Abbott, Board of Public Education, 
Division of Kindergartens, 17th and Pine 
Sts., Philadelphia 

Clinton R. Woodruff, 121 So. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 

Harriet Eck, 5423 Walnut St., Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Hannah C. Hull, Chairman Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom, 504 Walnut Lane, Swarthmore 

Mary J. Diven, 874 Wynnewood Rd., Philadel- 


phia 

Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more 

H. E. Slagen, Principal of H. S., 74 N. Frank- 
lin St., Pottstown 

M. Louise Clarke, Henry Clay Public School, 
8th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 

W. H. Burd, Altoona 

Elizabeth Lyle, 1832 Geneva Ave., Glenside 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


To the Executive Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association: '’ 


Last September there was referred to your 
Commission on Professional Ethics a copy of 
a circular letter from a supply house. This 
circular letter was addressed to superinten- 
dents of public schools and included in it an 
offer to the superintendent that, if he would 
test the particular article being sold by this 
supply house, and if that test should result in 
an order for a certain méntioned amount of 
the article, then the supply house would send 
the superintendent an article of value claimed - 
to be worth five dollars; this article of value 
not being the article that was being sold by 
the supply house, but an article’ to be used 
by the superintendent personally. 


This proposal seemed to your commission 
to be asking the superintendent to violate that 
principle of our code which reads as follows: 
“No member of the profession should act as an 
agent or receive a commission, a royalty, or 
anything else of value for any books or sup- 
plies in the purchase of which he exercises of- 
ficial decision.” 


The commission took up this matter with 
the supply house. At first the house attempted 
to justify the proposal, but later on the man- 
ager wrote to your commission promising to 
discontinue that method of dealing with su- 
perintendents at once. 

* It seemed to the commission that this should 

be considered as closing the matter as far as 
that particular proposal was concerned. If 
any superintendent or other school official 
should receive unethical proposals from any 
supply house, the commission would be very 
glad to have the matter referred to it. 


Yours sincerely, 


GEORGE GAILEY CHAMBERS, 
Chairman 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


More than 2,200 educational. workers attend- 
ed the twelfth annual Schoolmen’s Week Con- 
vention at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, March 26-28. The program in- 
cluded nearly 50 general and sectional meet- 
ings and demonstrations, with a total of 180 
speakers. The session was utilized as the op- 
portune time for making public the reports of 
the five educational surveys made under the 
direction of Governor Pinchot. Summaries of 
these surveys appear on page 552 of this 
issue of the JoURNAL. The Governor, though 
not announced on the program, appeared in 
behalf of the financial needs of the educa- 
tional system of the State and made a stirring 
appeal to which the Schoolmen responded 
100%. 

At the closing session the following resolu- 
tions were adopted by unanimous vote: 


We, the Schoolmen and Schoolwomen of 
Pennsylvania in convention ‘assembled at 
Schoolmen’s Week, Mar. 26-28, 1925, hereby 
voice expression to the following declarations: 


1. We desire to thank the University of 
Pennsylvania for its generous welcome to us, 
for the excellent program of progressive edu- 
cation offered, for the thoughtful and con- 
siderate way in which the officers of the insti- 
tution and its committees have functioned to 
make our visit pleasant and profitable. 


2. We express our thanks for the annual 
volume of Proceedings of Schoolmen’s Week 
issued by the University and furnished gratis 
to us. These volumes and proceedings are 
now acknowledged as distinct contributions 
to educational literature and are invaluable 
to us not only as a record of the proceedings, 
but as a guide to practice and experiment in 
the various fields of education. 

8. Remembering the life-long service to 
the children and the schools of the State of our 
stricken leader, Dr. J. George Becht, and real- 
izing the far reaching influence of his leader- 
ship and life on the progress of education and 
the molding of character in the Common- 
wealth, we desire to express to him and his 
family our deep sympathy for his suffering 
and our earnest hope that he may be restored 
to health and service. We pledge to him our 
loyal support in maintaining the efficiency 
of the schools during his absence and in pro- 
moting their further development .after his 
return. 


4. The loyalty and efficiency with which the 
members of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have carried on the work during the re- 
grettable illness of Dr. Becht deserve our heart- 
iest commendation and approval. We com- 
mend especially the careful and accurate way 
the State’s School Budget has been prepared— 
a very fine illustration of scientific budgeting. 
We also commend the definite program of 
necessary legislation as formulated by the 
Department of Public Instruction and com- 
municated to the school administrators of the 
State in advance, and as followed up in the 
Legislature, 
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5. As a body we express our hearty ap- 
proval of the Ludlow Bill now pending in the 
Legislature which provides for much needed 
and fundamental changes in the assessment 
and tax collection of our State. These changes 
are absolutely essential to adequate school 
support and to the most efficient returns of 
the school dollar. 

6. We approve the principle of the County 
Unit of Administration when thoroughly and 
carefully adapted to the needs of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

7. This body goes on record as being in 
favor of the creation in the Department of 
Public Instruction of a Bureau of Publicity, 
whose duty it should re to disseminate infor- 
mation on existing and pending school prob- 
lems. Many of the questions of misunder- 
standing would dissipate with more light. 

8. We heartily endorse the plan to restrict 
specific preparation for college to the last 

ree years of the high school, thus freeing 
the Junior High School ‘from the responsibility 
of direct preparation for college entrance; and 
we approve the forward steps proposed by 
representatives of high schools and colleges in 
the direction of a practical and speedy work- 
ing out of the plan. 

9. We are happy to note that among the 
many examples of progressive steps in educa- 
tion this week’s program has stressed two 
movements closely inter-related—educational 
diagnosis and individualized instruction. While 
recognizing the value of standard tests for 
comparative purposes, their significance should 
lie rather in the field of determining the 
strength and weaknesses of pupils and instruc- 
tion, character of curricula and individual 
differences. We-urge upon all school men 
and women the necessity for careful study of 
diagnosis and of the various methods of in- 
dividualized instruction now being tried. 

10. It is peculiarly fortunate that at this 
time there have been placed in our hands the 
published reports of the several Educational 
Surveys. While the time has been too brief 
to make a careful analysis of the several re- 
ports, it is very evident that a forward and 
distinct contribution has been made in the 
fields of Appropriations and Subsidies, High 
Schools, Normal Schools and Rural Schools. 
These reports show the true spirit of scientific 
research and study. The results offer to all 
of us more tangible and more enlightening in- 
formation. We recommend that the specific 
recommendations of the several reports be 
carefully studied and disseminated to the gen- 
eral public. To those who labored in these 
reports and have rendered this service we owe 
a real debt. The Governor and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction deserve 
commendation for having inaugurated these 
surveys. 

11. We realize that at this time we face a 
crisis in the matter of the contemplated de- 
ductions from the State School Appropriation 
as carefully computed by the Department of 
Public Instruction. The schools of the State 
have gradually been placed on a sound finan- 
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cial basis. At this time, this sound basis 
threatens to be disturbed. It appears as 
though not even the status quo will be main- 
tained. Hence, it seems to this body that a 
gathering so recent as this should express 
itself in unmistakable terms. The welfare of 
two million school children, the happiness of 
53,000 teachers, and the improvement of our 
teacher training institutions far transcend 
any other possible item of legislation at Har- 
risburg. We therefore recommend to all our 
schoolmen and schoolwomen throughout the 
State that they “get on the job.” We recom- 
mend to this body that the chairman of this 
meeting be authorized to appoint a committee 
of twenty-five to represent us at the public 
hearing of the Senate Finance Committee next 
Tuesday afternoon at Harrisburg.* Let there 
be light. 


Respectfully submitted by your committee 
on resolutions: 


C. S. Knapp, Chairman 
R. E. LARAMY 

CLYDE C. GREEN 

C. A. ANDERSON 

FRANK H. KRAMER 

A. F. Kemp 

CARMON Ross, Secretary 


* Committee of 25 appointed by Chairman 
T. S. Davis of Blair County to represent the 
Schoolmen at the hearing before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Tuesday, March 31: 
E. C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia; Josiah 
H. Penniman, University of Pennsylvania; 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh; Charles S. 
Davis, Steelton; Oliver P. Cornman, Phila- 
delphia; C. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; W. W. 
Evans, Bloomsburg; Carmon Ross, Doyles- 
town; Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg; John A. 
H. Keith, Indiana; Charles B. Fager, Jr., Har- 
risburg; Eli M. Rapp, Reading; Clyde H. Gar- 
wood, Harrisburg; Landis Tanger, Reading; 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona; Lillian Dannaker, 
Chester; Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadel- 
phia; William Dick, Philadelphia; A. P. Ake- 
ley, Coudersport; J. L. Eisenberg, Slippery 
Rock; Harvey R. Vanderslice, Coatesville; J. 
C. Taylor, Scranton; Andrew Morrow, To- 
wanda; Margaret J. Lowman, Indiana; Frank 
P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre. 





CURRENT AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY WORK 


Elementary school teachers and junior and 
senior high school pupils and teachers will be 
interested in the following articles appearing 
in the current issue of the new magazine, 
Economic Geography, March 1925: “The Re- 
lation of Geography to the Timber Supply” 
by W. B. Greeley, Forester, U. S. Forestry 
Service; “Geography and Wheat Production” 
by O. E. Baker, Economist, U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; “The Grain Trade of 
Montreal” by Clarence F. Jones, Professor in 
Economic Geography, Clark University; “The 
Coal Resources of Canada” by M. J. Patton, 
Economist, Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service, Dominion of Canada. 
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PLAN TO FURTHER WORK OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Educators of the Northeastern Part of State 
Form the Second Convention District 


Superintendents from the counties, cities 
and other school districts of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania met in the James Coughlin high 
school building in Wilkes-Barre on Saturday, 
March 15, 1925 to take the initial action to 
bring the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation close to each teacher in that part of 
the State. The constitution adopted by the 
P. S. E. A. four years ago provided that the 
State might be divided into convention dis- 
tricts. For some time the school districts sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of such a convention district. It is 
now proposed to form the schools of about 
fifteen counties in Northeastern Pennsylvania 
into the second convention district. This dis- 
trict is a large one and has a big school popu- 
lation. The teachers employed in this section 
number over nine thousand. 


The suggestion for such a district grew from 
the discussion at a dinner of a number of 
teachers from Luzerne and Lackawanna coun- 
ties held at Erie during the annual meeting. 
It was there agreed that a convention district 
would benefit the educational work of this sec- 


- tion, and it was agreed to call a meeting for 


the purpose of organizing the district. When 
the meeting had been called to order, Super- 
vising Principal A. A. Killian of Forty Fort 
was elected chairman and Superintendent A. 
P. Diffendafer of Nanticoke was elected secre- 
tary. J. Herbert Kelley, executive secretary 
of the P. S. E. A., explained the benefit of 
having such an organization. He showed that 
while the teachers of this State, now number- 
ing over 51,000, were almost all of them mem- 
bers of the P. S. E. A., only a very few of 
them could attend the annual meeting, and 
it was important that a plan be adopted to 
bring the conventions nearer to the teachers. 
He illustrated what had been done in the 
western states, and also how the work was 
carried on in the Pittsburgh district. 


G. C. L. Riemer spoke of the rich educational 
resources of the Northeastern District. Within 
its boundary there will be three progressive 
State Normal Schools, several large cities and 
many prominent smaller school systems. He 
stated that there are a large number of school 
men who are doing most excellent work in 
their local districts, but that they have never 
had the opportunity to let others know about 
their plans and methods. The State Normal 
Schools are today splendidly equipped to be- 
come the centers in this new movement. 


Other superintendents spoke briefly upon 
the importance of this organization and all 
promised it a hearty support. Principal A. 
A. Killian was elected the first president of 
the new convention district. A committee con- 
sisting of Superintendent F. P. Hopper, Fred 
W. Diehl, William W. Evans, F. H. Taylor, 
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Rhys Powell and H. H. Zeiser was appointed 
to prepare a plan of organization and to 
nominate a list of officers for the first year. 
This committee will make its report at a 
meeting which is to be held at the State Nor- 
mal School at Bloomsburg May 15 and 16. 

In this convention district especial attention 
will be given to the work of the classroom 
teacher. Educational problems will be solved 
through the committees composed of class- 
room teachers rather than supervisors. It will 
not be an organization forced upon teachers, 
but will be their organization, one in which 
they will be the officers and will direct its 
activities. 

The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
is pleased with the action of the schoolmen in 
forming this new convention district, and will 
do all that it can to assist the officers and 
committees in making their work a big suc- 
cess.—A. P. Diffendafer, Secretary. 





GENERAL PROGRAM ADOPTED BY 
THE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


It is the purpose of this organization to 
increase the efficiency of the schools of Cum- 
berland County; provide greater educational 
opportunity to our pupils and promote the 
cause of public education and the teaching pro- 
fession within our county, State and: Nation. 


We believe this can best be accomplished by ~ 


the following means: 


I. By a careful study of the organization of 
our various school systems with reference 
to curricula, discipline and government. 
For this purpose we should call into our 
conferences and assemblies representa- 
tives of the different bureaus of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and lead- 
ers in the field of educational endeavor to 
discuss with us problems relative to our 
common needs. 

II. By continuing to promote a wholesome riv- 
alry among the several schools of the 
county through athletic and academic con- 
tests. 

III. By creating committees for the purpose 
of studying new movements in education 
and determining their use and value for 
our schools. 

IV. By promoting a closer relationship between 
our schools and the homes represented in 
them 
1.By promoting some form of home and 

school association. 

2. By encouraging the helpful co-operation 
of the various social, patriotic and eco- 
nomic organizations of our respective 
communities. 

V. By subscribing to memberships severally to 
both the Pennsylvania State Education 
Assocation and the National Education 
Association, and promoting the interests 
of these organizations in Cumberland 
County. 

A. LEE SHULENBERGER, President. 
IRWIN W. ZIEGLER, Secretary 
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BLOOMSBURG MEETING 


The Northeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association will 
hold a meeting at the Bloomsburg State Nor- 
mal School on May 15 and 16. The program 
for the 15th will cover mainly questions of in- 
terest to Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals; that of the 16th will be especially 
adapted to the needs of the classroom teacher. 

Miss Jessie Gray, President of the Associa- 
tion, will be present at each meeting. Promi- 
nent educators will lead the discussions. 

The report of the nominating and execu- 
tive committees will be presented. Let all who 
can do so boost the meeting by their presence. 
—A. A. Killian, President. 





EXTENSION EDUCATION COURSES 


Summer-session Courses to Meet Extension 
Certification Requirements 

Teacher-training courses for teachers of 
English and citizenship classes for immigrants 
and native illiterates will be offered during 
the summer session at State College, Califor- 
nia State Normal School and Temple Uni- 
versity. 

These courses have the approval of the 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction and will be accepted in fulfillment of 
the requirements for extension certification. 
Credit towards graduation, to the extent of 
two semester hours, will be given by each of 
the schools offering these courses. 

For further information address: 

Dean W. G. Chambers, State College 
Summer Session, State College, Penna. 
Principal John A. Entz, Southwestern 
State Normal School, California, Pa. 
Dean George E. Walk, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
A Special Course for Directors and Supervisors 

An advanced course of study treating the 
administration and supervision of extension 
schools and classes will be given at the Cali- 
fornia State Normal School. This course is 
intended primarily for directors, supervisors 
and principals of extension schools and classes 
and will be under the personal direction of 
J. M. Berkey, Director of Extension Education, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, who for several 
years has been Instructor in Americanization 
Training Courses at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The United States Civil Service ‘Commission 
at Washington calls for the following: 
Assistant in Kindergarten Education. .. . $2400 
Teacher of Home Economics—Prevoca- 


GHAI CBOOR: 62 his. Se ie owe te sare 200 
Teacher of Home Economics—Junior Vo- 

CREUGHOIMPGTANES 6.66 OS UN oe 8 440 
Principal of Home Economics......... $1560 
Graduate Nurse—Indian Service........ $1500 


Graduate Nurse—Public Health Service, $1020 
Graduate Nurse—Veterans 
vee babe ONS rae oes wE $1680-$1800 


Bureau 
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PENNSYLVANIA HONOR ROLL IN THE 


N. E. A. 

According to the Journal of the N. E. A. 
the following Pennsylvania schools have en- 
rolled one hundred per cent in the National 
Education Association since the honor list was 
published in the February PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


Beaver—Beaver Borough Schools, David H. Stewart, 
Supervising Principal; Fort McIntosh School, Maude 
Harsha, Principal; Junior High School, Lincoln 
School, Mary Griffin, Principal. 


Birdsboro—Birdsboro Public Schools, C. E. Cole, Su- 
pervising Principal. 


Clearfield—Fourth Ward School, 
Principal. 

Darby—Teachers Institute of Darby, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Greenville—West Side School, Sarah E. Wiant, Prin- 
cipal. 

Hanover—Hanover Street School, Juliet Hostetter, 
Principal; High School, G. W. Peffer, Principal; 
High Street School, Mary Dusman, Principal; Wal- 
nut Street School, Mary V. Kump, Principal. 

Joh burg—Joh burg Public Schools, C. E. Wil- 
son, Superintendent. 

Kutztown—Kutztown High School, Harry B. Yoder, 
Principal. 

Lancaster—Special School, Ada M. Forry, Principal. 

Mahanoy City—Mahanoy City Public Schools, H. A. 
Oday, Superintendent; D Street School, Sallie Hough, 
Principal; Junior High School, Kate Kemerey, Prin- 
cipal; Mahanoy City High School, H. T. Bagenstose, 
Principal; Mahanoy Street School, Mary Leahy, Prin- 
cipal; Mahanoy Township School District, Joseph 
F. Noonan, Superintendent; Pine Street School, Re- 
becca Linton, Principal; Senior High School, C. V. 
Smith, Principal; Spruce Street School, Inez G. May, 
Principal; Twelfth Street School, Amy F. Dilcher, 
Principal. 

Mount Union—Mount Unien Teachers Club, 
Slothower. 

Nanticoke—Nanticoke Public Schools, A. P. Diffen- 
dafer, Superintendent; Centennial School, Margaret 
Fisher, Principal; Garfield School, Anna Gaffikin, 
Principal; Hanover School, Edward Williams, Prin- 
cipal; Lincoln School, A. S. Jacob, Principal; Nanti- 
coke High School, John Davis, Principal; Pulaski 
School, William Jonathon, Principal; State Street 
School, Maude Thompson, Principal; Washington 
School, Arthur Evans, Principal; West Main Street 
School, John Smith, Principal. 

Oil City—Innis Street School, Mae Sweitzer, Principal; 
Selden Avenue School, E. W. Montgomery, Principal. 
Hoffman Avenue School, Isabel Kuhns, Principal. 

Philadelphia—Bache School, Lillie E. Allen, Principal. 

Pittsburgh—Bane School, Jane B. Martin, Principal; 
Knoxville Union High School, C. B. Critchtield, 
Principal; James E. Rogers School, M. Elizabeth 
Wolfe, Principal; Grant School, M. Ella Crumume, 
Principal; Perry Junior High School, John H. 
Adams, Principal. 

Primos—Primos School, Bertha A. Storm, Principal. 

Sharon—Sharon Teachers Institute, Daisy A. Douns, 
Secretary. 

Shenandoah—Shenandoah Public Schools, J. W. 
Cooper, Superintendent; High School, J. R. Lewis, 
Principal; Centre School, Eliza Rykiewicz, Princi- 
cipal; Jardin School, Emma Powell, Principal; Line 
School, Theresa Devers, Principal; Lloyd School, 
Elizabeth Bellis, Principal; Main Street School, 
Bridget McGuire, Principal; New White School, 
Cecilia Young, Principal; Old White School, lrene 
Shane, Principal; Plum School, Bessie Miles, Princi- 
pal; Turkey Run School, Christine Gable, Principal; 
Union School, Josephine Tosh, Principal; West 
School, Julia Higgins, Principal. 

Titusville—Drake Street School, Sue E. Willard, Prin- 
cipal; Elm Street School, Margaret Sirdevan, Prin- 
cipal; Fourth Ward School, Myrtle Bishop, Principal; 
Union Street School, Edith Palmer, Principal. 

Upper Darby—Cardington-Stonehurst School, Christine 
Cc. Morley, Principal; Keystone School, Robert S. 
Anderson, Principal; Upper Darby High School, John 
H. Tyson, Principal. 

Williamsport—Samuel Transeau School, H. E. Stabler, 
Principal, 


Ruth Williamson, 


Lillian Kelley, 
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A PENNSYLVANIA EASTER SERVICE 


Two Pennsylvania towns, Bethlehem and 
Lititz, have a uniquely beautiful and unusually 
spiritual Easter service. These old towns were 
settled by pioneers of the Moravian faith and 
in the churches of their descendants has sur- 
vived an Easter service which takes place at 
dawn in the Moravian cemetery. 


At four o’clock on Easter morning after a 
fifty-mile anabasis through the moonlit beauty 
of Lancaster County, we drove into the village 
of Lititz. 


As we stopped to get our bearings and to 
enjoy the comforting warmth of thermos- 
bottle coffee we heard strains of music. Dimly 
in the moonlight we saw a group of trumpeters. 
They played quaint and sweet sacred music— 
music which was answered by an antiphonal 
group several blocks away. 

The groups moved about the village and we 
sat in the dusk listening to the music, the 
faint twittering of birds and the crowing of 
the cocks. 

By and by a welcoming light poured through 
the stained glass windows of the church set 
far back from the street among the trees. 
People—many of them, young and old, men 
and women—walked quietly up the street and 
into the church. It was night and yet it was 
morning for the birds were chirping sleepily. 

The service in the church was short but 
when we came out to go to the cemetery the 
twilight was fading. A long procession 
formed, first the women, led by one group of 
trumpeters, then the men led by another group. 
The musicians played antiphonal music as we 
followed the gravel path between a long ave- 
nue of beautiful trees to the old Moravian 
cemetery. The Easter season and the coming 
of spring in our latitude and longitude are 
happily coincident—all about us nature was 
unfolding an object lesson of the beauty and 
power of resurrection. 

As that slow procession moved up the little 
hill we must all have been reincarnating those 
words of Saint John with which he opens his 
story of the resurrection, “The first day of the 
week cometh Mary Magdalene early, when it 
was dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the 
stone taken away from the sepulchre.” 

We assembled in an open square about a 
section of the markers, plain slabs of stone 
placed flat upon the graves. Here were the 
graves of the boys, there those of the young 
girls; for the old Moravian custom is to bury 
the dead in separate plots according to their 
age and sex. 

The litany and music followed and then as 
the final triumphant peal of the trumpets rang 
out the sun rose. Resurrection. 

To those who have shared the solemn and 
beautiful Moravian sunrise service, Easter can 
but have a deeper significance. The mystery 
of that early morning twilight, the quaint 
music of the trumpeters, the sacred associa- 
tions of the cemetery service and the glory 
of the sunrise stir most profoundly man’s in- 
nate conviction that the soul is immortal, that 
life is conqueror of death. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Child Life” Offers Prizes to Teachers 


To those teachers submitting the best letters 
telling how teachers use Child Life and what 
they accomplish, Child Life will award $107 
in prizes: $10, first prize; $9, second; $8, third; 
$7, fourth; $6, fifth; $5, sixth and seventh; 
$4, eighth, ninth and tenth; $3, eleventh to 
fifteenth; $2, sixteenth to twenty-fifth and $1, 
twenty-sixth to thirty-fifth. All letters must 
be addressed to Teachers’ Letter Contest Edi- 
tor, c/o Child Life, 5386 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The contest closes June 15, 1925. 
There is no limit on the length of the letter; 
samples of the way the material has been used 
may be included. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Fellowships 


Metallurgy Fellowships. The Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., in co- 
operation with the Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines and an Ad- 
visory Board composed of men active in the 
metallurgical industry, offers four research fel- 
lowships in metallurgy. Each fellowship yields 
$750, payable in ten monthly installments. 
Fellowship holders will take an active part 
in research work at the Bureau of Mines. 


Coal-mining Research. The Co-operative 
Mining Courses of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology offer four fellowships in coal- 
mining research. Each fellowship yields $750. 


Vassar Scholarships 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, 
offers a number of scholarships to promising 
candidates for the first year class. The plan 
provides that the scholarships be carried 
through the four years upon successful work. 
Some of the scholarships are for $200, others 
for $400. 


Scholarship Given by Pennsylvania Railroad 
Women’s Division of War Relief 


Competitive examinations will be held dur- 
ing the week beginning June 5 to determine 
the award of the scholarship established at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1920 by 
Department No. 3 of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Women’s Division of War Relief. 


This scholarship is a memorial to the men 
of the freight traffic department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad who gave their lives in the 
World War. The scholarship is awarded by 
competitive examination to children of present 
or deceased employes of the freight traffic de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad and to 
the children of members of Department No. 3 
who were in good standing in 1918-19. The 
scholarship secures exemption from fees in any 
department of the University. Candidates 
must be approved by the General Traffic Man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
Complete information on examinations will 
be furnished to candidates who write to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 431 
West 117 Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Dairymen’s League Prizes 

The Dairymen’s News, 120 West 42nd Street, 
New York City is conducting an essay contest 
for prizes offered by G. W. Slocum, president 
of the Dairymen’s League. Any senior high 
school student in Dairymen’s League Territory 
(comprising certain counties in northwest 
Pennsylvania) may compete. The topic as- 
signed is “How the Dairymen’s League Has 
Helped the Dairy Farmer.” Essays signed 
with nom de plume name together with a sealed 
envelope containing name and address and 
nom de plume name should be sent to The 
Dairymen’s News not later than June 1. The 
first, second and third prizes, respectively, are 
$25, $15 and $10. The writers of the ten next 
best essays will each receive $5. 





FIVE REASONS FOR ADEQUATE 
SALARY SCHEDULES 


1. The teachers’ salary schedule, in the long 
run, more than any other factor determines ihe 
quality of people attracted to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

While the privilege of service is the domi- 
nating influence in the lives of the best teach- 
ers, society cannot and should not rely entirely 
upon missionary zeal and the appeal to service 
to maintain its system of education. 

Large numbers of capable people can be in- 
duced to train themselves for a service only 
when it guarantees them a reasonable degree 
of economic independence. 

The teaching profession now suffers keen 
competition from other fields. 

2. The teachers’ salary schedule, more than 
any other factor, determines the quality of 
preparation of teachers. 

Teachers may be “born”; but the birth-rate 
at present is far below the demand. Most 
teachers have to be trained after they are 
born; and even the “born teacher” is a better 
teacher when trained. Training is an invest- 
ment. Prospective teachers cannot be expected 
to invest in from two to four years’ training 
beyond high school unless they have some 
guarantee that the prevailing salary paid 
teachers is sufficient to justify it. 

The day is past when our future citizens 
can be successfully taught by people of limited 
training and narrow contacts. The founda- 
tion for successful citizenship in the greatest 
democracy of the world—a democracy, per- 
plexed by class, race and religious prejudices 
inherited from the old world—can be laid 
only by teachers of sound training, broad con- 
tacts, and growing vision. 

3. The teachers’ salary schedule determines 
the quality of human material that continues 
in the profession. 

Teaching must not continue to be the make- 
shift occupation it has been in the past. No 
service means more to the American people. 
It must not be merely a “stepping stone” 
to something else. When teaching is a “step- 


ping stone,” it is the children who are stepped 
on. 

A review of Who’s Who in America shows 
that a large percentage of the people whose 
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names are listed formerly taught in our public’ 


schools. Now they are engaged in other 
activities. Through their innate ability and 
persevering labor they have acquired distinc- 
tion. America lists them as her most honored 
citizens. One can but ponder this question: 
Isn’t this the very kind of innate capacity 
and endeavor that should be in our classroom 
moulding our children’s outlook on life? 

4. The teachers’ salary schedule determines 
a school board’s chances of obtaining the ser- 
vices of capable teachers. 

When one school board fixes the minimum 
salary for high school teachers at $1,500 and 


another board sets as its minimum $1,000, the. 


superintendent of schools in the first city has 
a chance in the competitive market of secur- 
ing a better trained, more experienced, trav- 
eled and competent teacher. The boys and 
girls in the first city have a chance of becoming 
better citizens because they have a teacher 
who is trained in civic affairs, who has trav- 
eled and brings first-hand knowledge to the 
interpretations of history and geography and 
a larger understanding of human nature be- 
cause of his contacts with people and his wide 
reading. 

5. Teachers’ salaries indirectly determine a 
child’s outlook upon life. 

The teacher who has a standard of living 
which permits her to live in comfortable quar- 
ters (where evenings are not always spent 
making over last year’s clothes, doing this 
week’s laundry, nursing ills that could be cured 
if expert medical attention were available, or 
adding to a meager salary by tutoring) brings 
to her classroom vigor, enthusiasm, self-respect 
and initiative. She re-lives the course of study 
and makes it real to her pupils. She brings 
to them life more abundant. To do this she, 
herself, must so live that she has self-respect 
and the respect of her community. It is part 
of human nature not to respect that which is 
purchased too cheaply. 


How nearly is the teacher on an equal social 
footing with the majority of people in the com- 
munity who possess a constructive outlook 
on life? This is a question that each school 
board should face in considering teachers’ 
salaries. 

The standard of living of any community is 
fully as important as the actual cost of living 
in determining the adequacy of any wage. The 
standard of living is determined by the salaries 
other people receive. Can any community ex- 
pect a teacher to interpret life correctly to 
children, when her standard of living is below 
that of the majority of the people of ability 
and culture in the community?—Vol. III, Nos. 
1 and 2 Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. 





THE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals conducted an essay contest in the 
Philadelphia schools. The subject given was 
“The Proper Treatment of Horses and Cat- 
tle.” Miriam C. Benton of the Hanna School 
and Katherine Weiss of the Hackett School 
won the two $25 prizes. 
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MEDAL FOR VOCATIONAL PROJECTS 


C. Valentine Kirby designed this medal for 
the Bureau of Vocational Education to use 
as an award in Vocational Project Contests. 
The medal has as its chief motif the figure of 
a youth sowing seed, adapted from Millet’s 
painting, “The Sower.” 





$10,000 FOR PLAY LANDS IN 1925 


During 1925 the Harmon Foundation plans 
to expend $10,000 in contributions toward the 
purchase of recreation sites in growing com- 
munities throughout the United States. Assist- 
ance will be rendered to the extent of 10 per 
cent of the cost of the land, provided that this 
proportion does not exceed $200, and the gift 
will be made in final payment of the purchase 
price, 


The offer is restricted to towns in which the 
initial step in securing playground space has 
been inaugurated since January 1, 1925, and 
to those towns which applied for, but failed 
to receive appropriations under the offer to 
give fifty play sites in 1924. Applications will 
be acted upon in order of their receipt. 


To be eligible a town must give a satisfac- 
tory evidence of growth; show active co-opera- 
tion, and specific plans for the development 
of the playground if secured. The provision 
is also made that the land must be permanent- 
ly dedicated for recreation use, and the deed 
vested in the Town Council or Board of Edu- 
cation. 


No condition is made that the sites are to be 
known as Harmon Fields in order to receive 
these appropriations. All playgrounds, so 
named, however, will be entitled to participate 
in competitions for awards made to Harmon 
Fields, or to receive allowances which The 
Foundation may grant from time to time for 
maintenance purposes. Further details may 
be secured from The Harmon Foundation, Inc., 
140 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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WILKES-BARRE HIGH SCHOOL BAND | ‘ 
Military men tell us that soldiers tight better if they have inspiring music; from 


another source we learn that actresses cry better to musical accompaniment. 
have learned that boys and girls who hear good music work better. 


Educators 
Wilkes-Barre High 


School has a band of thirty-eight pieces which furnishes musicianly executed programs on 
the athletic field, at chapel or at any meeting whatsoever that calls for school spirit and 


enthusiasm. 


Gwilym Davies (right) is the supervisor of music in the city schools and 


Thomas Donlin (left) is the leader of the band. 


MOTHER’S DAY 
May 10 
The White Carnation 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
Sturdy and spicy and sweet, 
Wafting a breath of perfume 
On a stony way of the street; 
Bringing a thought of gladness 
Wherever the breezes blow; 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
Pure as the virgin snow. 
This is the flower for Mother, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
Flower for rain and sunshine, 
Winsome, gallant and gay; 
Wear it in mother’s honor 
Pinned to the coat’s lapel; 
Wear it in belt and corsage, 
For her who loved you well. 
Tired and wan too often, 
Weary and weak at times, 
But always full of the courage 
That thrills when the future chimes; 
Mother with hands toil-hardéned, 
Mother in pearls and lace, 
The light of heavenly beauty 
Shines in your tender face. 
So here’s to the white carnation, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 

Flower that blooms for mother, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 

Flower of a perfect sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 

Here’s to the white carnation 
And to Mother—Our Best of All. 

Margaret E. Sangster 





BERNARD SHAW’s “St. Joan” and Edna Fer- 
ber’s “So Big” are at the head of the 1924 
list of best books recommended by librarians 
for public library use. Have you read them? 


WORLD GOODWILL DAY 
May 18 

Augustus O. Thomas of Augusta, Maine, 
President of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, announces that World Good- 
will Day will be celebrated on Monday, May 
18, in the schools of this country as well as 
abroad. 

It will be recalled that May 18 is the anni- 
versary of the opening of the First Hague 
Conference in 1899. It is one of the few dates 
in the calendar with no unpleasant associations 
for any nation. It is fitting for the schools 
of the world to observe it with the purpose of 
cementing friendship among nations. 

Programs for its observance and plays and 
pageants suitable for the occasion can be ob- 
tained from Dr. Thomas or from the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 5382 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. The page- 
ant especially written for Goodwill Day by 
Hazel MacKaye, “Good Will, the Magician,” 
has been given in many schools with conspicu- 
ous success and to the delight both of the chil- ° 
dren that participated and the parents and 
friends that attended. It may be had at 10 
cents a copy. 


STATE COURSES OF STUDY 


The State Course of Study in English was 
recently reprinted and is now available for 
distribution. The Course of Study in Mathe- 
matics has been set up and final proof ap- 
proved and should soon be available for distri- 
bution. The Courses of Study in Foreign Lan- 
guages and Commercial Studies have been sent 
to the printer but probably will be delayed by 
the large amount of legislative printing that 
must be done at this time by the public printer. 
The Science Courses of Study are in process 
of preparation for the public printer. 
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A revision of the Elementary School Course 
of Study is in process, preparatory to a reissue 
of the Course of Study for Graded Schools. 
The Course of Study for One-Teacher Schools 
recently issued is still available for distribution 
and no revision of this course of study is at 
present contemplated. 

When courses of study are revised prepara- 
tory to reprinting it will be done with the co- 
operation of committees representing all the 
school interests of the State as has been the 
custom heretofore. 





DALLAS W. ARMSTRONG 


Dallas W. Armstrong, recently elected prin- 
cipal of the Lock Haven Normal School, ob- 
tained his early education in the public schools 
of Mercer County. He attended the Sandy 
Lake High School and later prepared for col- 
lege at the Hendersonville Academy. He 
grdduated from Grove City College in 1894, 
obtaining his M.A. degree in 1905. 


Mr. Armstrong’s experiences in the school- 
room have been both rich and fruitful. He 
taught in the public schools of Mercer, Alle- 
gheny, Butler and Venango counties, serving 
as a one-room, grade and high school teacher. 
He has been a high school principal and a 
supervising principal and in each of these 
positions his work was of such an outstand- 
ing character as to win promotion and estab- 
lish him as an instructor of pronounced ability. 


He organized the Venango Summer Nor- 
mal, a school he conducted with success for a 
period of six years. Mr. Armstrong taught in 
the Edinboro Normal School and served that 
institution as a trustee for several years. 


In 1905 he was elected superintendent of the 
Venango County Public Schools and served in 
that capacity for fifteen years. During his in- 
cumbency, the schools’ of Venango County 
made steady advancement and reached a high 
standard of efficiency. 


In 1920 he was called to the Department of 
Public Instruction to assist in the Bureau of 
Rural Education. He was later made a dis- 
trict director, a position he held until his 
oo as principal of the Lock Haven Normal 

chool. 


Mr. Armstrong’s combined experiences will 
prove a great asset to him in the position to 
which he has been-elected. During his service 
in the public schools he has become familiar 
with many problems. His work as County 
Superintendent and his experience in the 
State Department where his duties have 
taken ‘him into every section of the State and 
brought him into contact with school condi- 
tions as they exist all over Pennsylvania, pecu- 
liarly fit him to understand the needs of the 
normal school from the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent, the teacher, the supervisor, the superin- 
tendent and the patron. He brings to his new 
position an unusual background and there is 
no doubt the normal school will render a useful 
service through his leadership. 
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JOHN W. WILLIARD 


John W. Williard, principal of the Mt. 
Sterling Schools, is one of Pennsylvania’s edu- 
cational trail blazers. Mr. Williard celebrated 
his seventieth birthday on February 2 and 
will retire at the end of the present school year 
with the splendid record of forty-eight years 
of able school work in Fayette County. For 
the past twelve years he has acted as principal 
of the Mt. Sterling Schools, Masontown, Pa. 

Mr. Williard was born in German township, 
Fayette County in 1855. He received his edu- 
cation in the public schools, Georges Creek 
Academy and the normal schools. When 
twenty-one years old he began teaching school 
in his’ native county. There he has remained 
giving himself to the life of the community, 
living in the accomplishments of his pupils. 

Mr. Williard has always believed that the 
newspaper is a strong ally of education. At 
present he: is correspondent for two local 
papers, The Herald and The Genius. These 
newspaper associations have enabled him to 
do much to keep education before the public. 

Mr. Williard has taught children and those 
children’s children. To the one who gives his 
life.to work in a single community, refusing 
to regard self as more important than the work 
to be accomplished, there comes finally a just 
and sweet reward. The community, individu- 
ally, come to regard such a one as a dear 
personal friend whose influence will always be 
unselfishly for the better things of life. And 
so he becomes enshrined in their hearts as one 
who performs only a temporary work can 
never be. 

Surrounded by warm friends and the visible 
results of the labors of his life, Mr. Williard 
is completing the forty-eighth year of his ser- 
vice to the schools of his native county—one of 
Pennsylvania’s veteran teachers of whom the 
State is justly proud. 
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ART WORK IN THE HARRISBURG 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Harrisburg Public Schools recently fur- 
nished an exhibit of work at the National Art 
Convention in Cincinnati which aroused so 
much favorable comment that it is to be ex- 
hibited at the Western Arts Convention in 
Memphis, Tennessee, May 5 to 8. 

Minna McLeod Beck, director of art work 
in the Harrisburg schools, states that the art 
department aims by means of drawing, 
colored cut paper work, painting, design- 
ing, etc., to teach art. principles with two main 
objectives: First, to aid the child to express 

















Animal Land—Cut paper work, grade 6 


his creative imagination; and second, through 
the development of his discriminating powers 
to teach him art appreciation. 

Perhaps the most interesting and unusual 
work is that done by means of colored cut 
paper in the primafy and elementary grades. 
The noteworthy features in this work in grades 
two to six are the imagination expressed in 
the pictures and the ability to harmonize col- 
ors and to follow the principles of balance, 
opposition, repetition and transition. The sub- 
jects are not the basket of fruit, the plaster 
arm and the cube of our childhood days which 
we laboriously charcoaled from week to’ week, 
meticulously shunning the white spot of high 
light with conscientious drudgery. 





‘6 
7] 














Brownie Land—Cut paper work, grade 6 


Not so these youngsters. Sometimes they 


bring their toys to school and paint or make 
cut paper pictures of jumping jacks, ducks, 
dolls or tin soldiers, and sometimes in snowy 
weather they make a snow man in art class. 
Most fascinating to the child—and we should 
imagine to his teacher as well—are the wholly 
imaginary creative studies which the chil- 
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dren work up themselves. The exhibit for the 
second and third grades cover such subjects 
as Flowerland, The Fairy Tree, and Birdland. 
Fourth and fifth graders work out a colorful 
Peanutland, Brownie Land, Animal Land or 
Topsyturvy Town. Sixth grade studies treat 
Animal Land, Pirate Life and Dragon Land— 
doubtless Dragon Land is given to the older 
grade lest these realistic creatures of their 
own creation frighten the tiny tots. Some of 
the monsters are a delight to behold and are 
fitting rivals to the mock turtle and the Ches- 
hire cat in Tenniel’s “Alice in Wonderland” il- 
lustrations. One of the most attractive cut- 
outs in the exhibit is an orange elephant un- 
der blue palm trees with a green monkey on 
his back and another swinging on his tail. 
Colorful, yes; but the colors are harmoniously 
blended. The Fairy Tree study produced some 
lovely effects which would compare favorably 
with formal designs of older artists. 

In the fourth and fifth grades the pupils 
learn the proper proportion and spacing for 
framing a picture and work on community 
projects in which the completed picture is a 
composite of the best ideas and the best work 
of the group. The exhibit contains such com- 
munity projects on Thanksgiving Day. 

In the sixth grade the studies become more 
pretentious. Here the children learn definite- 
ly the names of the principles they have been 
applying, such as balance and repetition. The 
art media increase. The children do some im- 
aginative charcoal drawings, wash drawings 














Dragon Land—Cut paper work, grade 6 





and water colors of their toys. In this grade 
the colored cut paper pictures are used to il- 
lustrate stories and are thus correlated with 
other school work. 

The Harrisburg schools have a circulating 
reproduction of the exhibit of Cizek, the Vi- 
ennese who has attained such results in art 
work with children. It is interesting to note 
that either this traveling exhibit has influ- 
enced the children’s work or that in their cre- 
ative work they follow the same tendencies 
that Cizek’s children do. Cizek claims that 
he does not teach by precept and example but 
that he draws out the latent artistic ability 
of the child which is too often inhibited. 

In the junior and senior high schools the 
scope of the art work broadens. Interesting 
motifs in repetition are worked out with nurs- 
ery rhymes, Indian and Persian emblems are 
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worked into designs for rugs and bowls. Tile 
designs, block linoleum printing of textiles, 
lettering correlated with the work in the print- 
ing department are phases of the junior high 
art, work. 

In the senior high school the art student 
learns something of city planning and land- 
scape gardening in order that he may have 
a background and appreciation of’ civic im- 
provement. The exhibit contains interesting 
work in costume designing and house decora- 
tion. 

Throughout the school system poster work 
is taught, usually in connection with civic or 
school projects. The posters in the exhibit 
advertise such projects as the City Welfare 
Campaign, Clean-Up Week, Music Week and 
the School Loan Drive. 

In addition to working out a comprehensive 
art course for Harrisburg, Miss Beck has 
interested herself in art problems as they 
come to the art teacher throughout the coun- 
try. By means of a questionnaire sent to art 
instructors in high schools and colleges, she 
has been instrumental to a considerable degree 
in causing the Eastern and the Western Arts 
Associations and the American Federation of 
Art to establish a National Commission on Art 
which purposes to study the problems of art 
education and to issue reports from time to 
time. 





MORAL CODE FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN* 

A “Moral Code for School Children” was 
made public recently by Collier’s, the National 
Weekly. “This code is the result of thousands 
of suggestions from all sorts and conditions 
of men and women in all parts of the country,” 
said John B. Kennedy, associate editor. “Be- 
ginning with endorsements for this movement 
from leaders of the largest religious denomina- 
tions, we proceeded to canvass educational, in- 
dustrial, civic and social leaders with the re- 
sult that we believe we have obtained the best 
possible code for the practical purpose of 
teaching morality to the children of the coun- 
try in the public schools.” 1 

The code is headed “In God We Trust.” 
Under this sentence is the following: If I 
want to be a happy, useful citizen I must have: 
Courage and Hope—I must be brave—this 

means I must be brave enough and strong 

enough to control what I think, and what I 

say and what I do, and I must always be 

hopeful because hope is power for improve- 
ment. 

Wisdom—I must act wisely—In school, at 
home, playing, working, reading or talking, 
I must learn how to choose the good, and 
how to avoid the bad. 

Industry and Good Habits—I must make my 
character strong—My character is what I 
am, if not in the eyes of others, then in the 
eyes of my own conscience. Good thoughts in 


* Copies of this Code suitable for framing will be 
sent free to schools on receipt of requests addressed 
to “Collier’s,’ The National Weekly, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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my mind will keep out bad thoughts. When 
I am busy doing good I shall have no time 
to do evil. I can build my character by 
training myself in good habits. 

Knowledge and Usefulness—I must make my 
mind strong—The better I know myself, my 
fellows and the world about me, the happier 
and more useful I shall be. I must always 
welcome useful knowledge in school, at home, 
everywhere. 

Truth and Honesty—I must be truthful and 
honest—I must know what is true in order to 
do what is right. I must tell the truth with- 
out fear. I must be honest in all my deal- 
ings and in all my thoughts. Unless I am 
honest I cannot have self-respect. 

Healthfulness and Cleanliness—I must make 
my body strong—My eyes, my teeth, my 
heart, my whole body must be healthy so 
that my mind can work properly. I must 
keep physically and morally clean. 

Helpfulness and Unselfishness—I must use my 
strength to help others who need help—If 
I am strong I can help others, I can be 
kind, I can forgive those who hurt me and 
I can help and protect the weak, the suffer- 
ing, the young and the old, and dumb ani- 
mals. 

Charity—I must love—I must love God, who 
created not only this earth but also all men 
of all races, nations and creeds, who are my 
brothers. I must love my parents, my home, 
my neighbors, my country, and be loyal to 
all these. 

Humility and Reverence—I must know that 
there are always more things to learn—What 
I may know is small compared to what can 
can be known. I must respect all who have 
more wisdom than I, and have reverence for 
all that is good. And I must know how and 
whom to obey. 

Faith and Responsibility—I must do all these 
things because I am accountable to God and 
to humanity for how I live and how I can 
help my fellows, and for the extent to which 
my fellows may trust and depend upon me. 





UNIVERSITY CREDIT IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS 
The Pittsburgh Nature Study Club, a grou 

of Pittsburgh teachers intunachad in ae Pw 
vancement of Nature Study in the schools, has 
arranged with the University of Pittsburgh for 
a course in Field Biology at Nawakwa Lodge, 
July 6-31. It carries four credits from the 
University of Pittsburgh and will be given 
by Dr. EK. O. Jennings, Professor of Biology 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Nawakwa Lodge (“In the Midst of the 
Forest”) is situated in Forbes Forest in the 
Allegheny Mountains seven miles from Ligo- 
nier. It is reached by train from Latrobe on 
the main line of the Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to the rustic club house there is a study 
hall for lectures. 


_ Details may be had by writing the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., or Mary G. 
Ryan, 6838 McPherson Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
secretary of the Nature Club. ‘ 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The Educational Surveys 


The reports of the five survey committees 
appointed about a year ago to study major 
educational problems in the fields of appro- 
priations and subsidies, high schools, normal 
schools, rural schools and teachers’ institutes 
have been completed and submitted to Gov- 
ernor Pinchot. 

The surveys were made by eminent educa- 
tors from within and without the Common- 
wealth. The reports have been combined in 
a printed volume of 400 pages, a document 
which makes available a wealth of current 
material that will prove of great value to the 
educators of the State. 

Appropriations and Subsidies 

This investigation was a comprehensive 
one. The report of 156 pages covers every 
phase of this question. It abounds with tables, 
data and a wealth of material that will be in- 
valuable to schoolmen. An analysis of appro- 
priations for education in Pennsylvania and 
fifteen other states, shows that Pennsylvania, 
second in wealth, ranks fourth in the total 
spent per teacher employed; 7th in amount 
spent for education per capita population and 
9th in appropriations for education per capita 
population. 

A significant fact brought out in the report 
is the excessive cost of collecting school taxes, 
the figures for the year 1923-24 being $1,867,- 
129 or 28% of the cost of general control. 

Regarding taxation, the report shows that 
Pennsylvania’s system of tax levy and collec- 
tion compares unfavorably with that of Mary- 
land which has resulted in enormous saving to 
the school system of that state. The following 
is the summary of findings in this field: 

1. In low valuation fourth class districts, 
reimbursement should be made on the mini- 
mum salary for both high school and ele- 
mentary teachers. 

2. In all districts, reimbursements should 
be made for additional teachers employed dur- 
ing the second year of the biennium. 

3. In all districts, reimbursement should be 
made for additional schools closed during the 
second year of the biennium. 

4. Salary increments should be required in 
fourth class districts and in the low valuation 
groups for both third and fourth class districts 
state reimbursement should be provided on 
such increments. 

5. The minimum salary for county superin- 
tendents should be not less than $3,500 per 
annum. 

6. Special aid. In addition to the special 
aid now provided by law (transportation, 
closed schools and special education) special 
aid is needed for the following purposes: 

a. To stimulate the development of better 

junior and senior high school organi- 


zation. 

b. To stimulate the development of high 
school libraries and equipment in all 
districts. 


ec. To encourage and aid school building 
projects in low valuation districts. 

d. To aid in the transportation of pupils. 

e. To encourage the employment of super- 
vising principals in low valuation dis- 
tricts. 

f. To encourage the employment of super- 
visors of instruction in rural districts. 

To aid low valuation districts to equip 
libraries. 

To aid low valuation districts unable to 
maintain standard state requirements 
as to materials, equipment, etc. 

i. To encourage counties to maintain rural 
demonstration schools as a means of 
stimulating classroom instruction 
through visitation and the observation 
of the methods of instruction used by 
the most skillful teachers in such 
schools. 

j. To aid districts in providing education 
for atypical children. 

7. Field investigation should be made into 
any apparent discrepancies made in reporting 
rates of assessment. Ample authority for this 
action is given to the State Council of Educa- 
tion under the Edmonds Act. 

8. Appropriations should be provided to 
finance the requirements of the Budget as 
presented by the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

9. A comprehensive and authoritative sur- 
vey of the educational needs of this great Com- 
monwealth should be made, and further, the 
work of the Tax Commission should be brought 
to a conclusion at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in order that its results may be reflected 
upon the educational system. 


High Schools 


The report on high schools covers 44 pages 
and includes the junior and senior high school 
fields. The recommendations set up a construc- 
tive and forward looking policy. Summarized 
they are: 

1. That all high schools, of all classes, op- 
erate on a 180-day school year from and after 
September 1, 1927. 

2. That all persons teaching in any high 
school, of any class, be required to have college 
certification from and after September 1, 1929. 

3. That standards be set up for the cer- 
tification of principals of high schools, which 
standards shall be in advance of those pre- 
scribed for high school teachers, through the 
requirement of a certain amount of successful 
experience in high school teaching and certain 
additional professional training. 

4. That legislation be enacted permitting 
counties to organize as administrative units 
for school purposes. 

5. That encouragement be given to the re- 
placement of third class high schools. 

(a) By junior high schools, through the 
combination of seventh and eighth year 
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pupils from neighboring elementary schools 

via with a third class high school; 

an 

(b) By the consolidation of two or more 
third class high schools to form a high school 
of the second or first class. 

In these procedures, transportation of pupils 
probably will play an important part. 

6. That no third grade high school em- 

ploying one teacher only, be permitted to give 
more than two years of high school work from 
and after September 1, 1925, except where spe- 
cial permission is granted by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in view of very 
special local circumstances. 
7. That permission to a third class high 
school employing one teacher, or to a second 
class high school with enrollment exceeding 
fifty pupils and employing two teachers, to 
give an additional year of high school work 
in each case be contingent upon employing an 
additional properly qualified teacher for each 
year’s work added. 

8. That the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction promulgate regulations in conformity 
with Section 1701 of the Code, setting forth 
type programs of study for high schools of 
various classes employing the minimum number 
of teachers. In such programs, alternation 
of subjects should be indicated, supervision 
provided for and _ excessive teaching-load 
guarded against. The common emphasis upon 
the study of languages other than English in 
= — high schools should be greatly re- 

uced. 


9. That the designations “first-class,” “sec- 
ond-class” and “third class,” applied to high 
school, be replaced by the terms “four-year,” 
“three-year,” and “two-year.” 


10. That the inclusion of industrial arts 
and home economics work in the high schools 
and junior high schools of the State be en- 
couraged by requiring a certain minimum of 
such types of work to be offered by all schools 
classified as first-class high schools or as junior 
js schools from and after September 1, 
1930. 


11. That the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction designate a member of the Staff in 
the Education Office to have charge of high 
school affairs. 


12. That for the immediate future, special 
attention be given the administrative and 
supervisory problems of the small high school. 


13. That the Department of Public In- 
struction take up with the approved colleges 
of the State, the matter of revising college 
entrance requirements in such a way as to re- 
strict such requirements wholly to work done 
in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth school years. 


14. That the Department of Public In- 
struction continue to co-operate with the ap- 
proved colleges in measures looking to the 
strengthening of teacher-training courses and 
departments preparing teachers for the high 
schools of the State, to the end that the stead- 
ily increasing demands for high school teachers 
may be met by augmented numbers of college 
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graduates trained for the work of the sec- 
ondary schools. 

15. That the Department’ of Public In- 
struction co-operate actively with the accredit- 
ing authorities of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

Normal Schools 


The normal school survey shows the State to 
be face to face with a very serious situation. 
The report points out that the building pro- 
gram has remained practically stationary for 
the past twenty-five years; practice school 
buildings are uniformly out of date; dormi- 
tories are unsanitary, poorly lighted and en- 
tirely inadequate; library, laboratory and re- 
creational equipment is meagre, the faculty 
overworked and, in many instances, under- 
trained and underpaid. 

The report further points out that inasmuch 
as the proportion of trained teachers in the 
public schools has increased from 50 per cent 
to 78 per cent in five years and the law re- 
quires this proportion to increase to 100 per 
cent by 1927, it is imperative that the in- 
structural facilities at the State normal 
schools be nearly doubled, in order to pro- 
vide the number of trained teachers annually 
necessary to maintain this standard. 

Recommendations for improving the teach- 
ing force of the State include: 

1. Facilities for housing and instructing 
15,000 students should be provided by 1927. 

(a) A thorough study of the location of the 
schools should be made with a view to the pos- 
sible relocation of existing schools and the 
location of additional schools. 

(b) Suggestions are made for financing a 
building program. 

2. A larger measure of central control 
should be effected through the assignment of 
definite and increased powers and responsi- 
bilities to: 

(a) The State Council of Education. 

(b) The Board of Normal School Principals. 

(c) The Conference of Normal School 
Faculties. 

3. Because the work is of post-high school 
and therefore collegiate grade, and to attract 
a larger number of the better high school 
graduates who desire a college education, the 
name “State normal school” should be changed 
to “State teachers’ college” and the name of 
the chief executive officer from “principal” to 
“president.” 

4. Increased training school facilities 
should be provided for practice teaching. No 
additional funds for capital outlay should be 
appropriated to schools located in communities 
which refuse to co-operate to provide practice 
teaching facilities, and the relocation of such 
schools should be seriously considered. 

5. (a) Classification and salary schedule 
for teachers and other officers should be es- 
tablished. 

(b) There should be an equitable distribu- 
tion of teacher-load. 


(c) Definite provision should be made for 
faculty participation in local school policies. 
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(d) Sabbatical leave should be provided for 
faculty members. 

6. The principle of a differentiated pro- 
gram of studies is approved, but the certifica- 
tion of normal school graduates should be ad- 
justed to this differentiation. 

7. Four suggestions are made for meeting 
the problem of training teachers for the rural 
schools: 

(a) By providing higher salaries for rural 
and for urban teachers. 

(b) By consolidation of rural schools. 

(c) By lengthening the competing curricula. 


‘(d) By special subsidies for students elect- 
ing the rural curriculum. The fourth sugges- 
tion is preferred by the committee. 

8. The  kindergarten-primary curriculum 
and the intermediate curriculum should be ex- 
tended to three years and the junior high 
school and special curricula to four years, 
with the bachelor’s degree for the completion 
of the four-year course. All secondary courses 
should be abandoned at the close of the present 
academic year. 

9. Summer sessions should be continued 
with a reduction in length from nine to six 
weeks after 1927. 


10. Extension courses should continue to 
be offered, but such courses should be finan- 
cially self-sustaining. 

11. Professional field service should be ex- 
tended and encouraged and special funds 
should be provided for this purpose. 


Rural Schools 


The report on rural schools shows a press- 
ing need for improved conditions. The survey 
reveals entirely too many one-room buildings 
of the box-car type. These are inadequately 
lighted; poorly appointed; badly located, and 
are, in many instances, without proper play- 
grounds, equipment and toilet facilities. Many 
of the schools are without libraries, pictures 
and stove protection. In too many, are anti- 
quated maps, discolored walls, common drink- 
ing cups and common towels. Of the buildings 
studied, 47% were lighted from opposite sides; 
66% were without county maps, 44% had no 
Pennsylvania map and 50% no American flag. 
Regarding consolidation, the report states that 
Pennsylvania has many one-room schools that, 
for physical reasons largely, can probably 
never be incorporated as a part of a consoli- 
dated school system. But the advantages of 
consolidation are so clearly evident that many 
more than 450 consolidations should be ef- 
fected in the 2,300-odd fourth class districts. 
To that end the energies of educators, legis- 
lators and citizens of the Commonwealth 
should be directed toward this forward step 
in education. The recommendations, under 
three heads, are as follows: 


I. INVOLVING REMEDIAL LEGISLATION: 


1. Because the present local school district 
organization is too small a unit both for 
equitable school taxation purposes, and for 


efficient administration of rural schools, the 
county should be made the unit for taxation 
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and administration. We believe it expedient 
to initiate this plan on a permissive basis. 

2. To enable rural schools to secure and 
retain teachers equivalent in ability and 
preparation to urban teachers, provision must 


‘be made for salaries and annual increments to 


rural teachers comparable to those now paid 
urban teachers. 

8. In order to encourage rural districts 
to bring their elementary schools up to stand- 
ards prevailing in urban districts, special 
State aid should be given for rural schools 
which qualify as Standard Elementary Schools 
in accordance with standards to be specified by 
the State Council of Education. 

4. To enable rural teachers and patrons to 
see and have frequent contact with the most 
desirable type of rural school building, equip- 
ment, teacher, curriculum and general organi- 
zation, we recommend a provision be made for 
at least one demonstration standard rural 
school in each county. 

5. To stimulate the organization of rural 
secondary schools on a community basis, we 
recommend State aid to the amount of five 
hundred ($500) dollars per year to each joint 
school district operating a four (4) year high 
school or vocational school approved by the 
State Council of Education. 

6. Present transportation laws are conflict- 
ing and difficult of administration, and should 
therefore be amended for the purpose of clari- 
fying and harmonizing them. 

7. In order to secure a more effective en- 
forcement of the compulsory attendance laws 
in rural districts, a full time attendance officer 
should be added to the staff of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

8. In order to promote the effective super- 
vision of the health of school children in the 
rural districts, a school nurse should be at- 
tached to the office of the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 


II. INVOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION: 

1. In order to provide a more effective type 
of teacher preparation for rural schools, pro- 
vision should be made for a demonstration one- 
teacher school and a demonstration rural 
graded school in connection with rural teacher 
training institutions. 

2. There is a pressing demand in rural dis- 
tricts for a type of instruction involving prac- 
tical education adapted to the needs of the 
open country. Many more applications for 
(1) Rural Community Vocational Schools, (2) 
High School Departments of Agriculture and 
Home Making, (3) the services of County 
Vocational Supervisors of Agriculture and 
Home Making, have been filed with the State 
Department of Public Instruction than the 
present appropriation will permit to be estab- 
lished. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
is annually turning back to the Federal Treas- 
ury several thousands of dollars because suf- 
ficient State Funds are not provided to meet 
the Federal funds available for the teaching 
of agriculture in Pennsylvania. The Commit- 
tee recommends increased appropriations for 
the extension throughout rural Pennsylvania 
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of vocational instruction in agriculture and 
home making on a practical basis. A County 
Supervisor of Agriculture and a County Su- 
pervisor of Home Making should be placed in 
every rural county of the Commonwealth. 


III. INVOLVING FURTHER DETAILED STUDY: 
1. Because of lack of time, the Committee 
has been unable to deal with some of the most 
important and vital problems concerning our 

rural schools. Among these problems are: 

a. Measuring results in rural schools. 

Curriculum studies in one-teacher, con- 
solidated, junior high and senior high 


schools. 

c. Causes of retardation. 

d. Tuition. 

e. Junior high school organization for rural 
communities. 


f. Living conditions for rural teachers. 

It is strongly recommended that the study 
of Rural Education Problems be continued 
by a representative committee throughout the 
next two-year period. 


Teachers’ Institutes 


This investigation was conducted along five 
general lines: 

A. Institutes in counties of less than 350 
teachers. 

B. Institutes in counties of more than 350 
teachers. 

C. Financial handicap of smaller counties. 

D. Institutes in third class school districts. 

E. Institutes in first and second class school 
districts. 

Specific findings were made with reference 
to each of the above. 

Three general conclusions were reached as 
follows: 

(1) County institutes are a fundamental 
essential to the educational progress of schools 
under the jurisdiction of county superinten- 
dents and should therefore be continued ac- 
cording to the flexible provisions of Section 
2101 of the school law. 

(2) Section 2103 of the school law that pro- 
vides for the financing of county institutes 
should be so amended that the smaller counties 
may command more local support as well as 
an adequate special appropriation direct from 
the State. 

(3) District institutes as now provided for 
under the flexible provisions of Section 2105 
of the school law should be continued as an 
essential factor ini a teacher training prograin 
for districts of all classes. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 


The report of the Department of Public In- 
struction, in accordance with Resolution 19 of 
the House of Representatives and concurred 
in by the Senate on June 5, 1923 to investigate 
history textbooks in use in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth, was made to the Legis- 
lature on March 18. 

The advisory committee, appointed by Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. J. 
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George Becht, to collaborate with him in the 
investigation consisted of Helen B. Trimble, 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School; 
Charles A. Coulomb, Philadelphia; Charles E. 
Dickey, Pittsburgh; Samuel R. McClure, Pitts- 
burgh; C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg and H. M. 
Kline, Lancaster. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
investigation were based upon two principles: 

1. The major purpose of the study of his- 
tory by pupils of public and private schools 
is to secure a basis, at once patriotic and in- 
telligent, upon which to build a competent, 
loyal citizenship. 

2. The content and method of instruction 
in history must be adapted to the mental life 
and level of the children in the several grades 
of the public and private schools. 

The following is a summary of the findings: 


1. A careful reading of the various text 
books in American history which have been 
called in question discloses certain weaknesses. 
Among those observed are instances of indis- 
cretion and lack of judgment, together with 
intemperate language in the expression of 
personal beliefs; though the most noticeable is 
that of occasional half-truths—statements true 
in themselves, but conveying a wrong impres- 
sion because the qualifying statements are not 
given. 

2. There is little doubt that much of this 
lack of poise and balance is due to the World 
War, from which we have only recently 
emerged. In the desire to correct the old- 
time partisan bias against other nations, some 
of our text-book writers have been tempted to 
lean too far in the opposite direction. This 
conscious effort to promote international un- 
derstanding and good will is certainly to be 
commended, provided it does not lead to an 
unhistorical belittling of our own great men 
and what they have done. 


3. Much of the criticism of textbooks in 
American history has arisen from a miscon- 
ception by some writers of the function of a 
history textbook—especially one for high 
schools.. Such a text should aim to present all 
the facts of a mooted question so that these 
more advanced pupils may have the opportu- 
nity, under the guidance of their teachers, of 
applying their own reason and judgment—im- 
mature though these may be. To be opinion- 
ated, however, rather than factual, is to de- 
prive the reader of a step in his education to 
which he is entitled. 


On the other hand, it should be stated that 
some of the objections to history texts have 
been due to a lack of appreciation on the part 
of critics of the differences in content and 
method that should characterize elementary 
and secondary texts. 

The years when the pupil is passing from 
grades one to six approximately constitute a 
period of romance and hero worship, when the 
appeal to the child mind must be largely 
through the imagination. . This is the time 
when the heart of the junior citizen can be 
filled with love for our great national heroes. 
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It is then that he can be inspired to emulate 
their achievements. On this basis he may 
build up a morale, a body of American ideals 
and standards for further development in 
his own and in coming generations. 

Children normally pass through the upper 
grammar and high school grades between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen. In the minds 
of these pupils these great national figures 
begin to take on flesh and blood and to emerge 
’ as real men and women whose lives and deeds 
are an inspiration and an example to us, not 
because they have done no wrong, but because 
often in spite of personal handicaps and fail- 
ures, they have nevertheless made specific and 
permanent contributions to our American life 
and democracy. Such a human portrayal of 
our national figures stimulates an imitation of 
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their careers and the emulation of their patri- 
otic services. 

4. Criticism of textbooks in American his- 
tory has already done much to correct errors 
of judgment and to bring about needed changes 
in content. Texts have been rewritten and re- 
printed in the light of this criticism in con- 
formity, to a large degree, with the sugges- 
tions of critics. 

5. The history textbooks by authors whose 
publications are now in use in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth do not violate 
the letter and spirit of the Resolution of the 
General Assembly seriously enough, in the 
judgment of the Committee when latest edi- 
tions are considered, to warrant action by the 
State requiring that further use of such text- 
books be discontinued. 


Status of Education Legislation 


The following bills have been approved by 
the Governor: 

S.B. 133. Mr. Barr. H.B. 580. This Act re- 
quires the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to send to every school director in 
the State a copy of each new edition of the 
School Code. Signed March 2, 1925. 

S.B. 311. Mr. Lanius. H.B. 951. Amends 
section 1413 of the School Code by removing 
the requirements for written consent of par- 
ents; provides for the payment of the expenses 
of pupils in schools for the deaf and for the 
blind in the proportion of three-fourths by the 
State and one-fourth by the school district. 
Signed March 26, 1925. 

S.B. 442. Mr. Lanius. H.B. 1104. Amends 
the Edmonds Act, section 1210 of the School 
Code, by including reimbursement for teachers 
of special classes. Signed March 26, 1925. 

S.B. 312. Mr. Lanius. H.B. 952. Amends sec- 
tion 1440 of the School Code by making pro- 
vision for assistance to blind students in cer- 
tain schools and institutions. Signed March 
26, 1925. 

S.B. 3138. Mr. Lanius. H.B. 953. Amends 
section 4201 of the School Code by authorizing 
the Department of Public Instruction to de- 
termine the length of time deaf and blind 
pupils may be educatd in whole or in part at 
State expense. Signed March 26, 1925. 

S.B. 314. Mr. Lanius. H.B. 954. Amends 
section 1414 of the School Code by requiring 
parents to send deaf, blind or crippled chil- 
dren to an approved residential school unless 
proper home instruction is provided. Signed 
March 26, 1925. 

S.B. 200. Mr. Barr. H.B. 944. Grants re- 
tirement privileges to former classroom teach- 
ers sixty-two years of age or older, who had 
twenty years’ experience prior to July 1, 1919; 
and to those with fifteen years’ experience who, 
because of physical or mental! disability, sep- 
arated before that date and are still unable 
to teach. Signed March 30, 1925. 

S.B. 400. Mr. Painter. H.B. 1084. Authorizes 
the State Department of Public Instruction to 


fix fees for certified, photographic and photo- 
stat copies of material and for documents fur- 
— to outside agencies. Signed April 2, 

S.B. 402. Mr. Betts. H.B. 1085. Imposes pen- 
alty for fraudulent procedure in obtaining cre- 
dentials from the Department of Public In- 
struction or any of the professional examining 
boards within the Department. Signed April 
2, 1925. 

Three remedial acts validate bonds issued 
in pursuance of elections and proceedings held 
under the Act of April 20, 1874: 

S.B. 54. Mr. Culbertson. H.B. 574. Act No. 
10. Signed March 6, 1925. 

S.B. 109. Mr. Buckman. H.B. 578. Act No. 11. 
Signed March 5, 1925. 

H.B. 210. Mr. Craig. S.B. 365. Act No. 41. 
Signed March 21, 1925. 

S.B. 94. Mr. Eyre. H.B. 575. This is a reme- 
dial measure and validates obligations of school 
districts issued prior to January 1, 1924. Sign- 
ed March 19, 1925. 

S.B. 868. Mr. Barr. H.B. 1407. This bill 
amends the Retirement Act by removing the 
$2,000 limit; gives credit for service after 
sixty-two years of age and for military ser- 
vice during the World War. Signed April 7, 
1925. 

S.B. 398. Mr. Steele. H.B. 1103. This Act 
amends Article XVII of the School Code by 
providing a new high school classification that 
will include junior and six-year high schools. 
Signed April 7, 1925. 

S.B. 399. Mr. Painter. H.B. 1228. This bill 
amends section 1414 of the School Code by 
restricting the reduction of compulsory attend- 
ance to children between fourteen and sixteen 
in the fourth class districts. Signed April 4, 
1925. 


H.B. 563. Mr. Stark. S.B. 575. This bill ex- 
tends, for a period of two years from the 
passage of this Act, the time for the collec- 
tion of taxes for which collectors have become 
personally liable. Signed April 4, 1925. 
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H.B. 670. Miss Bentley. S.B. 984. Requires 
school boards to open evening classes in Eng- 
lish, citizenship and curricular subjects for 
immigrants, illiterates and adults upon the 
written application of twenty residents six- 
bra years of age and over. Signed April 7, 
1 


These Bills Have Passed House and Senate and 
Have Been Sent to the Governor for 
Approval: 


S.B. 86. Mr. Griswold. H.B. 1291. Provides 
for graduated rebate on school taxes; adds pen- 
alties for delays. 

S.B. 108. Mr. Buckman. H.B. 1418. Provides 
for the distribution of the History of the 
Twenty-eighth Division, during the World War, 
to high schools. 

S.B. 310. Mr. Betts. H.B. 950. Validating 
bonds. 

S.B. 355. Mr. McDade. H.B. 1298. Amends 
the Retirement Act by permitting County 
Superintendents to continue in office during 
the term for which they were elected and com- 
missioned; and reinstates any such retired 
superintendents. 

S.B. 391. Mr. Griswold. H.B. 1408. Amends 
the Vocational Education Act by changing the 
manner of disbursement of Federal and State 
Funds. 

_S.B. 401. Mr. Betts. H.B. 1538. Amends sec- 
tions 623 and 624 of the School Code by pro- 
viding that doors shall open outward in one- 
story buildings. 

S.B. 413. Mr. Barr. H.B. 1657. Provides Ex- 
tension Education facilities for legally em- 
ployed boys and girls and for adults. 

S.B. 470. Mr. Buckman. H.B. 1108. Author- 
izes boards of school directors to make con- 
tracts for insurance with mutual fire insurance 
companies. 

S.B. 492. Mr. Baldwin. H.B. 1253. Author- 
izes school districts to acquire abandoned ceme- 
teries for school purposes. 

S.B. 524. Mr. Griswold. H.B. 1255. Permits 
second class school districts to employ certified 
public accountants in certain cases. 

S.B. 525. Mr. Griswold. H.B. 1256. Permits 
use of Federal Funds in addition to Edmonds 
Funds for Vocational Education. 

S.B. 581. Mr. Miller. H.B. 1507. Provides 
for the payment of $4.00 per day to teachers 
attending institutes held under the authority 
of the County Superintendent of Schools. 

S.B. 591. Mr. Barr. H.B. 1562. Provides for 
reinstatement in Retirement Fund of persons 
separated from the school service for more 
than five years and return thereto. 

S.B. 656. Mr. Weingartner. H.B. 1565. 
Amends articles XIV and XVII of the School 
Code by defining the cost of tuition in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

S.B. 1022. Mr. Hoffman. H.B. 1713. Amends 
sections 506 and 508 of the School Code by 
providing for the refunding and payment of 
temporary indebtedness. 

S.B. 1240. Mr. Joyce. H.B. 1776. Validates 
certain temporary indebtedness. 
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H.B. 511. Mr. Duddy. S.B. 1343. Validates 
certain elections and bonds. 

H.B. 659. Mr. Holmes. S.B. 1164. Vali- 
dates certain elections, proceedings and bonds. 

H.B. 869. Mr. Edmonds. S.B. 1059. Reim- 
bursement for teachers added and for schools 
closed. 

H.B. 890. Mr. Moffatt. S.B. 1106. Harmon- 
izes conflicts and inconsistencies in attendance 
and transportation laws and increases the 
maximum reimbursement. 

H.B. 8938. Mr. Moffatt. S.B. 1107. Defines 
the three classes of consolidated schools and 
provides for transportation reimbursement on 
the basis of the Edmonds Act. 

H.B. 958. Mr. Bush. S.B. 991. Permits 
school boards to acquire school sites, play- 
grounds and buildings in another district. 

H.B, 1114. Mr. Williams. S.B. 1110. Validat- 
ing payment for schools closed under Act of 
1901. 

H.B. 1130. Mr. Gelnett. S.B. 1172. Prevents 
penalizing fourth class districts for closing 
schools by allowing preferential classification 
for valuation per teacher. 

H.B. 1134. Mr. Himes. S.B. 1173. Grants 
equal school privileges to dependent children 
who reside with relatives or friends and are 
supported gratis. 

H.B. 1357. Mr. Wheeler. S.B. 1208. Pro- 
vides for the distribution to school districts of 
funds received from Federal Government for 
forest reserves. 

H.B. 1367. Mr. Gilchrist. S.B. 1265. Permits 
school boards to assign pupils to schools in 
other states and to pay their tuition in such 
schools. é 

H.B. 1382. Mr. Diehm. S.B. 1350. Validates 
certain proceedings and elections in school 
districts and bonds issued in pursuance there- 


of. 

H.B. 1394. Miss Bentley. S.B. 1362. Appro- 
priation of $75,000 to finance S.B. 200. 

H.B. 1424. Mr. Wood. S.B. 1326. Amends 
article XIV of the School Code by requiring 
the submission of acknowledgment or dis- 
claimer of residence of pupils in institutions 
within thirty days. 

H.B. 1470. Mr. McKim. S.B. 1311. Bond for 
labor and material. 

H.B. 1520. Mr. Turner. S.B. 1316. Validates 
bonds issued in pursuance of certain elections 
and proceedings. 

H.B. 1525. Mr. Miller. S.B. 1298. Amends 
Act of May 1, 1923, regarding the location of 
prisons and lock-ups with reference to school 
houses in third class cities. 

H.B. 1632. Mr. Edmonds. S.B. 1378. Amends 
1210 of the School Code by including payment 
for certain part-time teachers in extension 
classes. 

H.B. 1637. Mr. Behney. S.B. 1348. Regard- 
ing increasing indebtedness. 





There was a young man named Teedle, 
Who wouldn’t accept his degree; 

He said, “It’s enough to be Teedle, 
Without being Teedle, D.D.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION. By G. F. War- 
ren and F. A. Pearson. 306 pp. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., $3.00. 


The book is a study of the economic effects 
of fluctuating prices showing how violent 
fluctuations in the prices of farm products 
affect farmers, general business and the sta- 
bility of the entire nation. A very exhaustive 
study is made of the causes of Agricultural 
Depressions. In discussing the present depres- 
sion, the problems relating to taxes on farm 
land receive consideration. The effect of price 
fluctuations on various commodities is consid- 
ered in detail. The final chapters deal with 
methods of adjusting farming to deflation 
and a discussion of various remedies for the 
present situation of American agriculture. In 
writing of the very recent improvement in 
farm prices the authors point out that a 
shortage of wheat in other countries and a 
season of favorable weather do not constitute 
a dependable solution for an agriculture de- 
pression which may last for years. 

The authors have gathered together a vast 
compilation of pertinent facts regarding eco- 
nomic conditions in American agriculture. 
They have shown the vital relationship which 
exists between agricultural prosperity and 
national progress. It is a book to be read by 
farmers, business men, legislators and educa- 
tors who want to be well informed regarding 
one of our Nation’s greatest problems.—W. R. 
Skillman. 


THE WINSTON CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS. 
This series of attractive juvenile classics 
has been published to meet a demand for sup- 
plementary readers containing complete stories 
of unquestioned literary merit. These stories 
are unabridged and most attractive. The type 
is large and the full page illustrations are 
often colored. Every schoolroom would wel- 
come such storybooks as readers. John C. 
Winston Co. Each 80c. 
TREASURE ISLAND. For Grades 6-7-8. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Edited by Gilbert Sykes 
Blakely. 


This famous story of pirates, treasure and 
sea life is one of the most popular stories for 
boys and girls in our language. Besides the 
story itself, in large type, the book contains a 
glossary of words and a short story of the 
life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 

Mary Lamb. For Grades 7 and 8. 

As long as Shakespeare continues to de- 
light grown ups, so long will children enjoy 
the famous tales about the Shakespearean 
plays which Charles and Mary Lamb wrote. 
These stories serve admirably to introduce the 
child to dramas which he will read in his high 
school course. The illustrations add much to 
the edition. 

ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND and 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. By Lewis 

Carroll. 319 pp. For Grades 4 and 5. 


These delightful stories for children are de- 
servedly popular. 


This edition has four color 
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plates by Edwin J. Prittie in addition to the 
famous illustrations of John Tenniel without 
which any edition of Lewis Carroll’s stories 
would be incomplete. 
Hewt. By Johanna Spyri. 
B. Zachert. 290 pp. 

Heidi is a popular story with children. The 
life of the little girl in the Swiss mountains 
arouses in the child reader interest in a new 
and delightful country. In the introduction 
to this edition we learn the reasons for its 
popularity in the words of the children them- 
selves. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Edited by Orton Lowe. 
257 pp. 

The most fascinating of the tales are in- 
cluded in this edition—Sinbad, Ali Baba, Alad- 
din, Haroun Al-Raschid—all are included. 
Since the Arabian Nights were first translated 
into English it has been a popular classic with 
children and adults. It opens to children a 
rich and colorful magic world. 

PrInoccHIo. By C. Collodi. Edited by Sidney 
G. Firman. 167 pp. 

Pinocchio is a marionette who has many in- 
teresting adventures before he finds out that 
it is much better to be an obedient little boy 
han a naughty marionette. 
ati Hoes. , Edited by George Cockburn 

Harvey. 352 pp. 

In addition to tales of the deeds of Robin 
Hood, little John, Will Scarlet and Friar Tuck, 
this edition contains an appendix with an ac- 
count of Robin Hood’s life by Gutch and a 
ballad of Allin’a’Dale. 

GRIMMS Fairy TALES. Edited by Orton Lowe. 
310 pp. 

This group of fairy tales contains the great 
favorites, Snow-White and Rose-Red, Hansel 
and Gretel, Cinderella, Tom Thumb, etc. The 
introduction tells something about the work 
of the Grimm brothers. 


THE Story OF HUMAN Progress. By Leon C. 
Marshall. 548 pp. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company. : 

This text for the junior high school pupil is 

a preview of the social studies. Such a frame- 

work helps him to think of life as a whole and 

to understand his part in life as a factor of 
that whole. The preview is divided into four 

parts: (a) Man, the harnesser of nature; (b) 

Man, the communicator; (c) Man, the social 

organizer; (d) Man, the idealist and aspirer. 

Early man’s primitive mode of living is illus- 

trated by explaining the life of the — 

rob- 


Edited by Adeline 


lems and bibliography are introduced. 


Wuat MEN Do. By William Marvin Jackson. 
297 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

This book for high sehool students takes 
up the study of business as a whole rather 
than the study of one phase or detail in order 
to give young people a general understanding 
of the business world and of contemporary 
business activities. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. A 

study of the government of our country. 

By Robert A. Maurer and George J. Jones. 

132 pp. D. C. Heath and Company. 60c. 
* This text gives junior and senior high school 
students an intelligent background for the 
study of the Constitution and by careful drill 
in questions relating to the Constitution pre- 
pares them for a thorough understanding of 
the problems involving Constitutional applica- 
tion and interpretation. The New England 
Type of Government, County Government in 
the South, Steps toward Union, The Constitu- 
tional Convention, Fundamentals of the Con- 
stitution are some of the chapter titles. The 
appendix contains an outline and questions. 


REAL STORIES OF THE GEOGRAPHY MAKERS. By 
John T. Faris.. 332 pp. Illustrated. Ginn 
and Company. 92c. 

This book is really a history of the geogra- 
phy makers from Ulysses to Peary. Marco 
Polo in Asia, Francis Drake encircling the 
globe, David Livingstone in Africa, Theodore 
Roosevelt in South America—these and. many 
others have ventured into strange lands and 
dared many dangers that our geographies 
might picture truly the countries of the world. 
This text will add romance and adventure to 
the study of geography. 


Stories of Old Greece. 
194 pp. Beckley Cardy 


THE LIGHT BEARERS. 
By Aldis Dunbar. 
Company. 

This delightful story history of Greece will 
give the reader a simple background for the 
history of that ancient land to which we owe 
such a large part of our modern civilization. 
The story begins with the old Greece of the le- 
génds and develops the story of the city states, 
Athens and Sparta, the Greek Colonies, the 
Persian Invasion, Alexander’s Conquests and 
finally the Roman Domination. Suitable for 
supplementary reading. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. By Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan, Clare Kleiser and Anna 
I. Mathews. Fourth Grade. 180 pp. 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 72e. 

This text aims to “teach a few fundamental 
things thoroughly and provide abundant prac- 
tice in these few fundamental things.” The 
authors have succeeded admirably in such a 
purpose. Illustrations as well as subject mat- 
ter will be of interest to the child. Sentence 
structure, paragraph study, correct speech 
are discussed with a minimum of technicalities 
and a maximum of simplicity and appeal. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HAsIrts. Teacher’s 
Manual. By Esther Marshall Cowan, 
Annette Betz, W. W. Charters. 186 pp. + 
xvi pp. Silver, Burdett and Co. 

This Manual aids the teacher by helpful 
suggestions on the development of the daily 
lessons. The introduction contains an inter- 
testing questionnaire and error tables. The 


appendix contains directions for language 
games and suggestions for plays. 
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Goop ENGLISH. Books I, II and III. By Nell 
J. Young and Frederick W. Memmott. 
Grade 4—262 pp; Grade 5—308 pp; Grade 
6—292 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 

These texts contain lessons which develop 
naturally and gradually the child’s oral and 
written composition. Pictures and dramatiza- 
tion and games are all used to advantage. 

Errors in speech and enunciation are treated 

carefully and simply. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SECONDARY COMMER- 
CIAL EpucaTION. By Amon Wallace Welch. 
aI pp. The Gregg Publishing Company. 

i. 

This text presents the common-sense point 
of view of commercial education and should be 
of value to every one interested in commercial 
education in secondary schools. The author 
bases his conclusions upon fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, study and observation and purposes 
to give perspective to the entire field of sec- 
ondary commercial education. Discussion of 
surveys and subjects suitable for junior high 
school and senior high school curricula are 
included. 


LEGUNDAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL. By Caro- 
lina Marcial Dorado. 324 pp. Ginn and 
Co. 

A text for second-year Spanish students who 
have a simple vocabulary and some knowledge 
of the elements of Spanish grammar but. who 
require intensive drill. Spanish idiom and 
construction are studied against a background 
of Spanish life as seen in history, literature, 
art and Spanish customs. Rules of grammar 
are given in English to facilitate clear under- 
standing. 


PorsiIeEs CHOISIES Pour LA JEUNESSE. By 
Frederick Hay Osgood. 182 pp. Ginn and 
Company. 

An interesting collection of easy French 
poetry suited to the needs of young American 
students of French. The text is designed as 
a supplemetary reader throughout the ele- 
ang course. The poems are all of literary 
value. 


GREAT PEOPLES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
D. M. Vaughan. 178 pp. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $1.20. 

Children from ten to twelve are herein in- 
troduced to the life of ancient times. The 
eight chapters describing these ancient peoples 
are written almost in story style. The wan- 
dering peoples, Babylon, Egypt, the Jews, the 
Assyrians and the Persians are all a part 
of this primary of ancient history. Part II 
contains a historical summary, notes, a map 
and atime chart. The illustrations are largely 
from the art of these old peoples. 


Las De CaIn. Por Alvarez Quintero. Edited 
by Z. Eilene Lamb and Norman L. Willey. 
191 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

This three-act comedy is a masterpiece of 
modern colloquial Spanish. Modern drama is 
the best source of colloquial Spanish and in 
this popular comedy the Spanish spoken from 
Spain to the Philippines is to be found. The 
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play is entirely in Castilian, is typically Span- 

ish and full of local color. 

MEROPE. Par Voltaire. 
Edward Oliver. 145 pp. 
Company. $1.10. 

A text well adapted to introducing the col- 
lege student to Voltaire’s dramatic writings. 
The bibliography and notes are included. The 
introduction contains a history of the Merope 
theme, and its various treatments in different 
countries. This is the first time “Merope” 
has been prepared for use in American colleges. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. With Middle Index, 80c. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR CAHIER. 52c. By F. 
Lister. Ginn and Company. 

The middle index in both grammar and note- 
book is a clever device by means of which the 
pupil can turn instantly to that part of the 
grammar to which he wishes to refer. The 
statement of the rules of French grammar is 
brief and clear; the examples given are of a 
simple, conversational nature. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS AND THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. By A. R. Gilliland and 
R. H. Jordan. 269 pp. The Century Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

The authors have written a textbook for 
classes studying educational measurements. 
The standard scales and tests in the subjects 
of the primary and secondary schools are dis- 
cussed and examples of many of the better 
known ones are given: The authors have 
shown the teacher how to use the tests to the 
advantage of her work—how to apply a meas- 
uring rule to her teaching. Thus she can 
know whether her teaching is above or below 
the standard of other teachers and schools. 


MONTESSORI AND HER INSPIRERS. By Robert 
John Fynne. 347 pp. Longmans, Green 
and Co. $2.00. 

This text traces the history of the Montes- 
sori Method, showing the relationship of Dr. 
Montessori’s work to that of Pereira, Itard 
and Sequin. It discusses the achievements of 
these three pioneers of modern education and 
presents the point of view of the educational 
thought of today on the principles and prac- 
tices of Montessori. The accomplishments of 
these educators are set forth in a very inter- 
esting way and their influence on modern edu- 
cation clearly shown. Dr. Montessori’s method 
is explained and given critical consideration. 


Edited by Thomas 
The Century 





BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH 
WILL BE REVIEWED LATER 


WE AND OUR HEALTH. Book III. By E. George 
coe The American Viewpoint Society, 

ne, 

CITIZENSHIP. By Milton Bennion. World Book 
Company. $1.40. 

THE SCIENCE OF EverypDay LiFe. By Edgar F. 
Van Buskirk and Edith Lillian Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.60. 

THE Boy AND His Vocation. By John Irving 
Sowers. The Manual Arts Press. $1.50. 


CITIZENSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA. By J. Lynn 
Barnard and Jessie C. Evans. 
C. Winston Company. 


The John 
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THE MENTAL GROWTH OF THE PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILD. By Arnold Gesell. The Macmillan 
Company. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR CHILD TRAINING. By Arland 
D. Weeks. D. Appleton and Company. 

STATISTICAL METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL MEAas- 
UREMENT. By Arthur S. Otis. World Book 
Company. $2.16. 

INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER. An 
Educational Psychology. By Godfrey H. 
Thomson. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS. Primer and 
Books One, Two and Three. By Ruth 
Thompson and Harry Bruce Wilson. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 

PaciFic History Stories. By Harr Wagner. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
Causons UN Perv. Par .Héléne Cattanés. 
Doubleday Page and Company. $1.50. 


. FRENCH COMPOSITIONS AND PRONUNCIATION 


EXERCISES. By Noélia Dubrule and Her- 
bert E. Manser. Ginn and Company. 

Contes FaciLes. By Suzanne Roth. Allyn and 
Bacon. $.80. aot 

FAVORITE FRENCH STORIES. Edited by Clifford 
S. Parker. Allyn and Bacon. $.80. 

Contes GaIs. Edited by E. B. de Sauzé. The 
John C. Winston Company. 

UN SERVILON Y UN LIBERALITO. Por Fernan 
Caballero. Edited by Nina Lee Weisinger. 
John C. Winston Company. 

ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS: L’Histoire D’Un 
Casse-Noisette—La Petite Fadette—Le 
Lac De Gers Et Le Col D Anterne—Zadig 
ou La Destinée. Longmans Green and Com- 


any. 

History oF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Clive Day. Longmans Green and Com- 
pany. $1.80. 2 

THE Boy AND His Future. By Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi. D. Appleton and Company. $1.25. 

MOTIVATED PRIMARY ACTIVITIES. By Margaret 
F. Metcalf. Beckley-Cardy Company. 
$1.20. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH. By H. W 
Davis. Doubleday Page and Company. 
$1.60. 

PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION. By Frances M. 
Perry. World Book Company. $1.44. 

ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF TEACHING SILENT 
READING. By Nila Banton Smith. World 
Book Company. $1.40. 

MANUAL FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. By W. N. An- 
derson. Century Company. $2. 

Five FRENCH CoMEDIEs. Edited by L. J. Setch- 
anove. Allyn and Bacon. $.80. 

MANUAL TO READINGS IN LITERATURE. By Er- 
nest Hanes and Martha Jane McCoy. The 
Macmillan Company. 

THE TEACHERS’ Book. Music Education Ser- 
ies. Ginn and Company. 

EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS. Part II. By Harold E. Cowan 
and Harold W. Loker. Ginn and Company. 

HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH EXERCISES. By Ruth M. 
Whitfield. Henry Holt and Company. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY EDUCATION. A 
manual for the teacher. National Safety 
Council, Education Section, 120 West 42nd 
St., New York City. Additional literature 
on safety education may be secured free 
on request from the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

A ScHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR ROBBINS- 
DALE, MINNESOTA. By Fred Engelhardt, 
Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of Minnesota, formerly a 
member of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Education- 
al Monograph No. 8, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 50c. 


Ir THE NATION SAVES THE TREES, THE TREES 
WILL SAVE THE NATION and OUR PROGRAM. 
The American Tree Association, 1214 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Ar- 
ticles on forestry and the importance of 
tree preservation. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TEACHING. Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the President and of the Treas- 
urer, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. Dis- 
cusses progress and prospects in education, 
college activities, resources, retiring allow- 
ances of the foundation, pension systems, 
ete. 


THE AuTHORS’ Book. Notes for the guidance 
of authors in dealing with publishers. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 


NIAGARA FALLS: ITS POWER POSSIBILITIES AND 
PRESERVATION. By Samuel S. Wyer. The 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
Boarp. 1923-24. General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


THE “HONOR SysTEM.” By Henry Louis Smith, 
Washington and Lee University Bulletin, 
Lexington, Va. 


PusLic ScHOOL SALARIES IN 1924-1925. Vol. 
111, Nos. 1 and 2. Research Bulletin of 
the N. E. A. The National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C 


THE NEW STUDENT’S REFERENCE WorK. S. L. 
Weedon, Publishers, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 


INTRODUCTION OF ALGEBRA INTO AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 18. By Lao Genevra 
Simons. 15c. 


FIscAL SUPPORT OF STATE UNIVERSITIES. AND 
STATE COLLEGES. Bulletin, 1924, No. 28. By 
Clarence Howe Thurber. 


20c. 
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LEGISLATION ON THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 29. By Paul W. Terry 
and William J. Marquis. 10c. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE EDUCATION. 1910 to 1920. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 30. By Walton C. 
John. 10e. 


STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 1921-22. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 31. 5c. 


A Stupy oF 260 SCHOOL CONSOLIDATIONS. Bul- 
letin, 1924, No. 32. By J. F. Abel. 10c. 


THE TREND OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS. Bulletin, 1924, No. 35. By Harry 
C. McKown. 20e. 


A MANUAL OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. Bul- 
letin, 1924, No. 36. 10c. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION. Bulletin, 
1924, No. 38. 5c. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 40. By William R. 
Hood. 10c. 


RECOGNITION OF HEALTH AS AN OBJECTIVE. Re- 
port of Conference at Boston, October, 
1923. By Harriet Wedgwood, School 
Health Studies, No. 7. 5c. 


HELPS FOR THE RURAL SCHOOL NurRss. Health 
Education, No. 17. By Harriet Wedg- 
wood and Hazel Wedgwood. 10c. 


WHAT Every TEACHER SHOULD KNow ApoutT 
THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF HER PUPILS. 
Health Education, No. 18. By James Fred- 
erick Rogers. 5c. 


LIST OF REFERENCES ON PLAY AND PLAY- 
GROUNDS. Library Leaflet, No. 29. 


LIST OF REFERENCES ON EDUCATION FOR CITI- 
ZENSHIP. Library Leaflet, No. 30. 


LIST OF REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Library Leaflet, No. 28. 

PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE MARCH, 1925. Leaf- 
lets are herein listed. 


SAMPLES OF TEACHER SELF-RATING CARDS. City 
School Leaflet, No. 18. Compiled by Ber- 
tha Y. Hebb. 5c. 





THE Harrisburg School Directors have dis- 
tributed to the teachers of the City School 
System two manuals, one a “Course of Study 
in Handwriting,” the other on “Letter Writ- 
ing.” Frank W. Ballou, President of the N. 
E. A. Department of Superintendence, said of 
the former, “It is the best I have seen on the 
subject.” The penmanship work is outlined 
by months for eight years’ work. 


THE Journal of Education, March 5, con- 
tains an article by Ethel M. Fuller, Librarian 
at Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, 
entitled “The Sample Textbook Collection in 
the Normal School.” J. S. Kinder of the 
Pennsylvania State College for Women has 
an article in the same number, entitled “The 
Money Value of an Education.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT requested that the 
schools observe the 150th anniversary of the 
Battles of Lexington and Concord on April 19. 
He said, “The large inheritance they [the min- 
ute men and farmer soldiers] handed down 
should impel us on this occasion to dedicate 
ourselves anew to the principles of liberty and 
equal rights their martyrdom established.” 


CHARLES CURTIS HARRISON, president of the 
University Museum, former provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, educator and 
philanthropist, on March 25 received the 
Philadelphia Award, created by Edward W. 
Bok to be presented annually for distinguished 
citizenship. The prize includes a check for 
$10,000, a gold medal and an illuminated scroll. 
The three former awards went to Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia orches- 
tra; Russell H. Conwell, president and founder 
of Temple University; and Samuel S. Fleisher, 
founder of the Graphic Sketch Club. 


JAMES R. Wark, instructor of Latin in Le- 
high University, has been awarded an Ameri- 
can field service fellowship for French uni- 
versities. He will go to Paris to study Sans- 
krit and Chinese. 


Dr. CHARLES H. KEENE, State Director of 
Physical Education, was elected president of 
the Eastern District of the American Physical 
Education Association on April 4 at the an- 
nual convention at Rochester, N. Y. 


JOHN H. MAcCRACKEN has completed ten 
years as president of Lafayette College. In 
that time the enrollment has grown from 400 
to 600 and the value of endowment and col- 
lege properties has increased from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000. 


E. B. LONG, supervising principal of the 
Millersburg schools, was elected president of 
the Dauphin County Principals’ Association at 
the meeting held on April 4. H. J. Rothermel, 
principal of the Middletown High School, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


C. VALENTINE KirBy, Pennsylvania Director 
of Art, has an interesting article in the March 
Journal of the N. E. A. entitled “Art Educa- 
tion for Citizenship.” 


FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarthmore 
College, addressed the conference on honors 
courses held at the University of Iowa, March 
17 and 18. 


GEORGE WHEELER, associate superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools, in commending Presi- 
dent McAndrew’s opening address at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting of the N. E. A. said: “Prob- 
ably the most quoted sentence of the conven- 
tion was his statement that in these days 
‘every little village has a method of its own.’ 
Throughout the address there was that com- 
bination of broad vision, keen insight, clever 
phrasing and quiet power that is characteris- 
tic of Dr. McAndrew’s public utterances.” 
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Preferred to the 
Former Quarters 


“It may interest you to know that 
since we erected Circle A Portable 
Schools the teachers in Wayne Town- 
ship prefer them to the permanent 
buildings. They find the Circle A rooms 
lighter, quieter and cozier, and the 
children seem to be more comfortable 
and do better work.’’—Vestal C. Davis, 
Trustee, Wayne Township, Marion 
County, Indiana. 


The letter quoted above is typical 
of comments received by us. Circle 
A Portable Schools are frequently 
found to be more healthful, better 
lighted and ventilated and more effi- 
ciently designed than older permanent 
buildings. They conform to state 
requirements as to size, ventilation, 
exits, window area, etc. 


The complete illustrated catalogue 
of Circle A Portable Schools should 
be in the hands of every school 
official. Write for a copy. 





Circle A Products Corporation 
604 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 


(Formerly Champaign, III.) 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Sectional and Portable 
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FRED ENGELHARDT, formerly a member of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and now a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has written a monograph 
on “A School Building Program for Robbins- 
dale, Minnesota.” 


Mrs. GERTRUDE SCHEIDE CALDWELL of Titus- 
ville has given $20,000 to Wilson College for 
the establishment of a scholarship fund. 


Howarp E. SLAGEN, principal of the Potts- 
town High School, will attend the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, to be held 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20-28. Mr. Sla- 
gen will sail on the Aquitania July 1, return- 
ing on the Laconia, August 1. 


CHARLES HERBERT LEVERMORE, winner of the 
first $50,000 of the Bok Peace Award, lost 
his chance to gain the second $50,000 with 
the passing on March 4 of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. It was necessary for the United 
States Senate to have adopted the winning 
plan by March 4, 1925 before the author could 
receive the second half of the $100,000 award. 
Dr. Levermore is now in Europe. 


EpMOND EsTEVE from the University of 
Nancy, France will teach French literature 
at the Institute of French Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, June 29 to August 8. 
Professor Esteve is now at Harvard on the 
professional exchange basis. 


J. S. KInper of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women conducted a questionnaire to deter- 
mine the value of the cross-word puzzle, there- 
by reaching the following decision: Cross-word 
puzzles do not have the great value commonly 
attached to them; they add little to the vocabu- 
lary; the benefit derived from thumbing the 
dictionary for “a word with four letters” is 
slight; as a method of study they are not justi- 
fied, for the time spent is out of proportion 
to the benefit derived; if they are to be used 
at all in class work, it must be with moderation 
and in the field of languages. From the stand- 
point of sound psychology the cross-word puz- 


zle would seem to be a violation of the laws. 


of retention, for it consists of dissociated 
learning—a form of motivation which is arti- 
ficial and likely will result in waste of time.— 
The Scholastic. 


LEOPOLD SCHEPP, the “Coconut King,” has 
set aside $2,500,000 “for the betterment of 
humanity.” Part of this will be used to es- 
tablish a foundation for worthy boys of New 
York between 13 and 16 years of age regardless 
of creed or nationality. Each must sign a 
pledge for two years, which will include ab- 
stinence from liquor. If he keeps this pledge 
he will receive $200 and be started in any 
business or calling he selects. 


COLONEL W. WICKERSHAM, president of the 
Lancaster School Board, resigned because he 
is moving beyond the city limits. He will act 
as construction engineer for the Lancaster 
School Board at a salary of $1 a month until 
the two junior high school buildings now 
under construction are completed. 
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B. WYCLIFFE GRIFFIN of Ursinus College 
won first honors in the first annual contest of 
the Pennsylvania Intercollegiate Oratorical 
Union at Harrisburg on March 31. Mr. Grif- 
fin’s subject was “The Cry of the Children.” 
George A. Creitz ef Franklin and Marshall 
came in second with the subject “Thrones That 
Are Built Upon Lies.” Other colleges compet- 
ing were Geneva, Grove City, Muhlenberg and 
University of Pittsburgh. 


ELLA JOHNSON, a sixth grade teacher in the 
schools of Conshohocken, has been made princi- 
pal of Third Avenue and Harry Street School. 
The appointment is a recognition of years of 
able service in the borough schools. 


FRANCIS H. JENKINS, connected with the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School for forty-one 
years, and William Brill,,a member of the 
same faculty for fourteen years, will retire 
from the Bloomsburg Normal School faculty at 
the close of the present school term. Their re- 
tirement is in accordance with the age ruling of 
the State retirement law. 


RACHEL E. ANDERSON, teacher of chemistry 
in the Easton High School, read a paper on 
“The: Teaching of Chemistry in Secondary 
Schools” before the Educational Section of the 
American Chemical Society at its national 
convention in Baltimore during Easter week. 
Her theme was “Teach-test-reteach.”  In- 
struction in chemistry, she said, is not com- 
pletely successful until it is built into every- 
day processes. 


E. O. LicGirt, supervising principal of the 
Freeport Public Schools, reports an interesting 
meeting of parents and teachers of Freeport 
on March 9. Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, President 
of the State Parent-Teacher Association, gave 
the principal address. 


Mrs. Myrtte A. Rog, a teacher of Sterling, 
Colorado, won first prize in the Highway Edu- 
cation Board’s contest for the best lesson plan 
for teaching street and highway safety in the 
schools. She will receive $500 and a trip to 
Washington. Francis B. French, a pupil in 
St. Mary’s School,. Elizabeth, New Jersey, won 
the essay contest for elementary school pupils. 
His award is a gold watch and a trip to Wash- 
ington. 


CHRISSIE CAMERON has been elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana branch of the P. S. E. A. 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
James A. Lawrence last December. 


MARGUERITE M.. ELDER has recently been 
elected president of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association. Miss Elder, who is a graduate 
of Lake Erie College, is a member of the 
faculty of the Latimer Junior High School. 


LEE P. Siec, who since 1920 has been a 
member of the faculty of the State University 
of Iowa, is the new Dean of the University 
of Pittsburgh and Acting Dean of the School 
of Education. t 
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A Stylish, Useful Shoe 
Comfortable for Walking 
and Summer Travelling 


Now that hot weather is coming, 
with its problems of dress, the well 
7” known comfort of the Cantilever Shoe 
makes it a wise purchase. There is no other season of the year when 
shoe comfort is so rare—and yet so worth while. 


You can be comfortable in the Cantilever Shoe because it is flex- 
ible, naturally shaped, stylish and particularly well ‘adapted to your 
needs. The Cantilever is a scientific comfort shoe, with a neat and 
trim appearance. It is made by highly skilled workers in a large 
modern factory in Brooklyn, N. Y. Excellent materials are used. 

The flexible, snug-fitting arch harmonizes with the foot in action 
and supports it while at rest. Hence 
the Cantilever is a splendid shoe for 
walking, for standing in the class room, 
and for summer travelling. The shoe 
being flexible and correctly shaped, the 
circulation in the foot is unimpeded, 
thus the foot does not swell and feel 
uncomfortable on hot days. The Can- 
tilever is an ideal shoe for spring and 
summer. 











CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


New Castle—Cantilever Shoe 229 «6B. 


Washington St. 


Shop, 


Allentown—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 955% Hamil- 
ton Street 





Altoona—sS. Bendheim 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s Boot Shop 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 217 
Second St. 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Jobnstown—E. Zang 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s Shoe Store, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 

MecDonald—M. H. Levison 

MeKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 

Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


North 


New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 
Oil City—Levi & Co. 
—=—_ Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 

nut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 
Pottsvile—Max Lewin 
Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

. &. Schweriner 

Ridgway—Larson Shoe Co., Inc. 
Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 
Sayre—H. C. Carl 
Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Shamokin—B. Hirsch 
Sharon—Smith & Co. 
Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co. 
Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 
Washington—J. N. Campbell, 28 N. Main St. 
Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 8. Main St. 
Wilkinsburg-——J.G.Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
York—®. Grumbacher & Son, “The Ben Ten” 
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Husert Work, Secretary of the Interior; 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, physician and presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford University; John 
Frederick Lewis, Philadelphia lawyer; Robert 
William Rogers, professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity and Drew Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Charles Harrison Frazier, Philadelphia sur- 
geon; and Boyd Edwards, Headmaster of the 
Hill School at Pottstown, received honorary 
degrees from the University of Pennsylvania 
in February. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. D. Thomas of Hazleton 
tried, during the year, an institute plan which 
he pronounces very successful. Seventy per- 
cent of the meetings were devoted to problems 
of general interest. At the remaining sessions 
the special subjects, or special problems, were 
considered. One meeting was devoted to Art 
and Music; another to Health; another to High 
School—Junior and Senior; another to Voca- 
tional Education. The special programs were 
organized by the teachers and directors in the 
special fields. 


E. W. Myers, a former Pennsylvanian, now 
Assistant Supervisor for Trades and Industries 
of the State Board for Vocational Education 
in Ohio, was a recent visitor in Pennsylvania. 
He came to secure information relative to the 
development of industrial arts and industrial 
education in the public schools. He visited 
Pittsburgh schools, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Bureau of Vocational Education 
in the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 


W. T. SPANTON, Regional Agent for the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was 
a visitor in Harrisburg during the State Farm 
Products Show. Of his visit, Mr. Spanton 
wrote, “I was particularly impressed by the 
fine spirit of co-operation existing between the 
State Department teachers and supervisors.” 


THE Ohio Teachers’ Tenure Bill passed the 
Senate March 10, with a vote of 32 to 2. 
The measure makes it mandatory that teachers 
in districts of 40,000 or more population, after 
three years of consecutive service, be employed 
for life. In school districts of less population, 
Boards of Education may decide whether they 
want to take advantage of the law. 


THOSE schools or communities interested in 
a Spring Clean-up to improve the appearance 
of school grounds and community should write 
for suggestions as to procedure to the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, 
3713 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


TEACHERS who wish to secure material for 
class work in Safety Teaching should write to 
the National Safety Council, 120 West 42nd 
St., New York City, N. Y. 


THE National Committee for Better Films, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will send on 
request copies of Photoplay Guide to the Bet- 
ter Pictures; Exceptional Pictures; and pamph- 
lets on the work of the National Board and 
National Committee. 
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THE American Sugar Refining Company, 
117 Wall Street, New York, has prepared two 
reels of motion pictures dealing with raw 
sugar production and cane sugar refining. 
This company grants free use of these reels 
for any entertainment program having an 
audience of one hundred or more. 


A SERIES of historical films and slides en- 
titled “History of the United States” may be 
bought or rented from the United States Edu- 
cational Film and Slide Co., 202 Washington 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh. Histories of the 
presidents, facts about the states, the terri- 
tories and national parks are learned through 
pictures. 


A TWO-REEL film, entitled “The Story of Our 
National Parks,” picturing the beauty of the 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon and 
Rocky Mountain National Parks will be dis- 
tributed free by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Interior Department. Write to R. A. Wood, 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA’S Art Week, which will be 
observed this year from May 2 to 9, is to take 
the form of a civic festival. It will include 
pageants, window exhibits of painting and 
sculpture by Pennsylvania artists, school and 
gallery exhibitions and lectures by eminent 
American and European artists. 


A MIXED choir from Pennsylvania and the 
Orpheus Male Choir of Wilkes-Barre will com- 
pete in the Welsh National Eisteddfod to be 
held at Pwlheli the coming summer. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY will conduct a “Eu- 
ropean summer school” this summer under the 
direction of James E. Lough, dean of the Ex- 
tra-mural Division of New York University. 
Twelve groups of students will tour Europe, 
studying certain curricular subjects related 
to the countries they are visiting. The uni- 
versity offers academic credit to those desiring 
to complete the work. 


“THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
JOHNSTOWN,” a pamphlet published by the de- 
partment of vocational education of the public 
schools of that city, states of the adult even- 
ing schools that there are more evening school 
students enrolled than there are day school 
pupils in the Central High School Building. 
There are 1,500 men and women enrolled with 
a prospect of 300 more by the end of the year. 


CORRECT your geographies. On January 1, 
1925, Norway changed the name of its capital 
from Christiania to Oslo. This is returning to 
the medieval name of the capital founded by 
Harold Hardraade, King of Norway, in 1050. 
The old town was a suburb of Christiania, and 
had retained its ancient name. 


AN error was made in listing the roster of 
the Pennsylvania Bookmen’s League in the 
March issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Charles S. McDaniel represenis 


Allyn and Bacon, not the American Book 
Company. 
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GAIN IN NEW REVISION 
that puts it that pace ahead 
which characterizes real leadership is 


Wohlfarth-Rogers 
New-World Speller 


The Second (1925) Revision of New-World 
Speller is the result of perhaps the most ex- 
tensive checking of scientific vocabulary 
studies that has ever been made. This speller 
now contains the common words—as unques- 
tionably as comparison of vocabulary investi- 
gations can determine them—that should be 
taught. The distinctive New-World Speller 
method, which has proved its sound worth, is 
retained in the new revision of this modern 
spelling textbook. 

This revised edition maintains the high 
standards which have made the book eminently 
successful in the classroom. It merits careful 
consideration in any adoption. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











Instruction in Making 
Garden Posters 


(An excerpt from one of our Art Service 
Letters on this timely topic telling a second- 
grade teacher how to present the subject.) 


— 











rm 


_- 


“‘Cut flower shapes—all different—from light- 
ly tinted papers which the children have 
completed with ‘ARTISTA’ Water Colors the 
previous day. 


—, 


a. 


‘Outline the flower and leaf forms with a 
line of ‘CRAYOLA’ in color. (The children 
will already have begun to do this. Did you 
ever watch a child who was busy cutting? 
After his tongue goes in he reaches for his 
precious box of ‘CRAYOLA,’ even though you 
have not suggested it, and his arm move- 
ments begin.) 


“Combine the flowers with lettering in 
‘CRAYOLA.’ Make a large group poster from 
the flowers left over. 





=. 


“The luncheon napkins for the Parent- 
Teachers’ Meeting could be decorated with 
flowers in the corners.”’ 


= 


= 





Send for your copy of the ‘‘Little Folio of 
Art Service Letters’’ containing illustrated 
helps for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


ra 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y. /% 
Manufacturers of the best-known Crayons Ved 
in the world “ 











GRADE SCHOOL 
TEXTS 


Reading 


Bolenius Readers 
give a balanced course in basal reading 
for grades I-VI, with manuals to aid 
the teachers in developing silent and 
oral reading. 


Stone’s Silent Readers 
Book I and Book II give material for 
supplementary use in content reading 
in grades I and II. 


Bryant’s (Sara Cone) Story Readers 
Book I and Book II, give delightful 
material she has used in story telling. 


Arithmetic 
Hoyt-Peet Everyday Arithmetics 


is a series modern in method, material 
and organization with tests and mater- 
ial for remedial measures. 


Osburn’s Corrective 
Arithmetic Drills 
will aid in teaching the fundamental 
operations. 


Hygiene 
Woods Hutchinson Health Series 
stress the need of exercise and bodily 
sanitation. 
A Child’s Day (Grade IV) 
Building Strong Bodies (Grade V) 
Community Hygiene (Grade VI) 
Handbook of Health(Grades VII-VIII) 


History - Civics 


Tappan 
American Hero Stories (Grade IV) 
Elementary American History (Grade V) 
Our European Ancestors (Grade V1) 


Thwaites-Kendall 
History of the United States 
(Grades VII-VIII) 


Hepner’s 

The Good Citizen (Grade VIII) 
Freeman and Daugherty __ 
How to Teach Handuriting 


is a course in this subject .giving 3 
definite work for each day. 


Houghton Miffiin Co. 


16 E. 40th Street NEW YORK 
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Two Berks County schools have been given 
educational forest tracts. George C. Her- 
man of Kutztown has given the Maxatawney 
School District a tract of two acres or more 
on the William Penn and Pike’s Peak Ocean 
to Ocean Highway adjoining the Stone Quarry 
School, which Mr. Herman once attended. 
John Hoak of Portland, Oregon has ordered 
the purchase of a tract of land near Lyons 
in Maxatawney township for the educational 
and recreational use of the school children of 
the Lyons School district. 


THE March News Bulletin of the Harmon 
Foundation announces that Scranton and 
Stroudsburg are the two Pennsylvania cities 
winning recreation sites as a result of Mr. 
Harmon’s 1924 playground gift. Fifty-four 
cities in thirty-one states received such awards. 
The average cost of the fields was $3,200. 


WARREN County, C. S. Knapp superinten- 
dent of schools, H. L. Blair, assistant superin- 
_tendent, is already planning for Educational 
Day, September 8, at the Warren County Ex- 
position. On that day all school children will 
be admitted free. $500 has been appropriated 
for awards for academic and vocational work 
of school children. 


THE February JOURNAL on page 366 er- 
roneously reported M. A. Richards as an of- 
ficial delegate from Easton at the Erie meet- 
ing of the P. S. E. A. Aelfric James, Sr., 801 
Spring Garden St., Easton was the delegate. 


THE John Stewart Memorial Library which 
has been erected at an approximate cost of 
$100,000 will be dedicated on Saturday, May 
9. Senator George Wharton Pepper will give 














PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOL 


An intensive six weeks’ course beginning July 6, for supervisors, 
teachers, penmen and students. Write for free ‘illustrated catalog. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 
Columbus, Ohio 
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the dedicatory address. The building is 
collegiate Gothic: style, of local blue stone with 
white stone trim, and consists of one large 
room on the main floor with two-story book 
stacks. The building is a fireproof structure of 
steel and cement with steel book stacks. It 
occupies a commanding position on the college 
grounds and is as beautiful as it is useful. 


Lock HAVEN High School performed a real 
community service this school year by pre- 
senting a lecture course the numbers of which 
are recognized head liners: William Jennings 
Bryan, Senator Thomas P. Gore, Ida M. Tar- 
bell, S. Parkes Cadman, Edmund Vance Cook 
and Charles W. Paddock. 


THE following Pennsylvania colleges have 
been added to the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities: Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster; Muhlenberg 
University, Allentown; and Wilson College, 
Chambersburg. 


UNIONTOWN High School basketball team 
won the right to represent Pennsylvania in 

















TEACHERS ATTENTION—New School Books 
~ es School Readers: by Ruth Loa and — 
Wilson. New material emphasizing social efficien: 
| A $.65; Book I, + 70; Book II, $.75 ¥ Book III, $. 75. 
Europe: by Dr. H. Fairb: anks ; 134 colored illustrations. 
4 Reader developed B=. to the problem method. Price, 
1.50 net. 
Jingles: Mother Goose adapted for School use by Alice Rose 
P 


‘ower. 

An About-Face in Education: by Adelia Adams Samuels. $1.50. 

An Activity Curriculum: by Ethel I. Salisbury. Wanted 
representatives for summer months. Send for catalog. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 149 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. Publishers of ‘‘Western Books 
by Western Authors.’’ 








Economic Geography 


A quarterly journal of Economic Ge- 
ography published by Clark University 
for the benefit of the teacher of up-to- 
date geography. 

First issue just off the Press. Subscrip- 
tion $4.00 the year in the United States 
and its Territories; $4.50 the year be- 
yond the borders of the United States. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WHEAT PRODUCTION 


A comprehensive summary of the 
world’s chief food in its relation to popu- 
lation, by O. E. Baker, Economist, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. An 
indispensable aid to the teacher. 37 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

THE RELATION OF GEOGRAPHY TO 
THE TIMBER SUPPLY 

An illuminating discussion of the 
world’s chief building material and its 
relation to human welfare, by W. B. 
Greeley, Forester, U. S. Forestry Service. 

Necessary in the classroom. 14 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Both booklets for $1.00 
Send all subscriptions and orders to 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Clark University 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


























Lake-by-the-Sea Camp 
For Girls, 14 to 18 years 





MARION E. WOOD 





CAMP DUNES —PECONIC, LONG ISLAND 


Salt Water & Fresh Water Sports 
Riding, Tennis, Hiking 
The Delightful Spot for a Real Vacation . . 


Wm. Penn ~~ School 
15th and Wallace Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dunes Club 
For Young Women over 18 
Send for Catalogue 
After June 25th, Peconic, N. Y. 
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TEXTBOOKS WHICH MEET PENNSYLVANIA REQUIREMENTS 


WHAT THE OLD WORLD GAVE THE NEW 
By SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 


BUILT ON THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY FOR THE SIXTH GRADE FOR THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


Today the teaching of the European Background 6f American History is generally required 
of pupils in the sixth grade. WHAT THE OLD WORLD GAVE THE NEW provides this material 
in unusually attractive and readable form. The story of what each European nation gave to civili- 
zation is told in simple, straightforward language. Clear, live pictures hold the attention and illus- 
trate the text in an unusual way. 


THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES 
By ARNOLD, BONNEY AND SOUTHWORTH 

Each year the use of the See and Say Series is being extended throughout the country: These 
books standardize the teaching of rhonetics in the first three grades, providing such training in the 
correct sounds of our language and the blending of these sounds, that extraordinary power is developed 
early in the school course in word mastery for reading and clear speaking. See and Say provides a 
— course in phonetics for the primary grades and can be used with any series of reading 
books. 

Widely used in school systems throughout the country including such representative places 
as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Reading, Greensburg, etc. 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS—A SPELLER 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
A two book series for grades one to eight inclusive. 

Nine entire States have adopted Miss Arnold’s speller in the last four years. Hundreds of 
cities and towns covering every section of the country have taken similar action. 

The Mastery of Words is the Solution of the Spelling Problem. It is a speller which is not 
made up of lists of unrelated words, but is a book which really teaches spelling through sound, 
clever groupings, emphasis on the stumbling blocks and intensive drill on words having the greatest 
difficulty. It teaches how to spell. 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 
By GERTRUDE VAN DUYN SOUTHWORTH 
This book was written that our South American neighbors, their history, their life, their com- 
merce and their industries may be’ better understood. Vivid pictures of each of the countries are 
included. This book—fresh from the press—is built on the latest official data which the officials 
of the Pan-American Union in Washington furnished the author. 
Our South American Neighbors contains many and unusual illustrations. Three States have 
adopted the book since its publication last October. 


A STUDENT’S STUDY GUIDE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY FOR GRADE SEVEN 
The Colonization Period to the Present Day 
This book contains the Course of Study for the 7th grade as given in the Syllabus for Elementary 
schools issued by the Pennsylvania State Department of Education in 1923. Outline maps with full 
directions for their use completely covering the requirements of this part of the work are included. 
There are many valuable tables—time-saving devices for quickly memorizing many of the important 
facts of history—together with the story of the World War. 


LIVING THINGS—AN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 
By ARTHUR G. CLEMENT 

Modern thought, as represented by the N. E. A. committee on biologic science and other 
approved courses of study, combines and unifies the study of zoolagy, physiology and botany into 
one subject—BIOLOGY. In Clement’s LIVING THINGS, the underlying truths of the three funda- 
mental! sciences are simplified and grouped with such logic and clearness that they unfold before 
the mind of the student in a most interesting fashion. In a charming manner the student is taught 
the elements of the science of life. At the end of the book is a most complete Glossary with simple 
yet complete definitions which enable the student to find out at once the biologic meaning of any 
term used in the book. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE AND NOTE BOOK IN BIOLOGY 
By ARTHUR G. CLEMENT 

This book contains a complete course of study in Biology together with experiments and exercises 
required for laboratory work. The object, the materials required and the method of procedure are 
printed before each experiment with well-proportioned space left for drawings, observations and 
conclusions. This gives a combined laboratory guide and notebook in Biology, prepared by an 
expert, to meet the conditions in school systems both large and small. It systematizes the work, 
is a great time-saver, and is most economical. 


A STUDY-GUIDE IN EUROPEAN HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
From Earliest Times to the Present 


A STUDY-GUIDE IN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

These books are built on the new Course of Study issued in 1923 for the secondary schools of 
Pennsylvania. They contain the Course of Study issued by the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education, together with outline maps and full directions for their use, completely covering all 
requirements for this part of the work. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


* Home Office, Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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the national basketball tournament by defeat- 
ing Williamsport High School at State College 
on March 28. 


Uprer Saucan Township, Lehigh County 


dedicated a new consolidated school in Center - 


Valley on April 4. M. J. Wertman is super- 
intendent of schools of Lehigh County. 


THE Evergreen Consolidated School in Ross 
Township, Allegheny County was dedicated on 
February 19. 


THE Sugarcreek school building in Venango 


County was dedicated on March 13. The school- - 


house is a two-room structure with basement 
rooms, electric lights and a pressure water 
system. Dallas W. Armstrong, at one time 
superintendent of Venango County schools, 
who has recently been elected principal of the 
Lock Haven State Normal School, gave the 
address. 


Point township, Northumberland county, 
on April 7 voted in favor of erecting a $200,- 
000 high school adjoining Northumberland. 


Witson Borough at a special election on 
February 17 passed a bond issue for $110,000 
to complete the new Junior Senior High School. 
Last fall a bond issue for $150,000 was voted 
but it was found that work on grounds, build- 
ing and equipment would cost approximately 
$240,000. 


A CONTRACT has been awarded for the erec- 
tion of a consolidated school in Charleston 
Township, Montgomery County. The building 
is to be located near DeVault Grand Hall and 
will cost $27,450. 


RoBINSON Township, Allegheny County dedi- 
cated its new consolidated school on February 
20. 


THE Coalport-Irvona Joint High School, a 
$50,000 one story structure, containing six 
classrooms and an auditorium, is in process of 
erection in Clearfield County midway between 
the two boroughs. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


A commencement program in which a stove 
was utilized (p. 532, col. 2) 


A “cross” pees Atty (. 537, col. 1) 

A tilt among hadi (p. 540, col. 1) 

A Pennsylvania Honor Roll (p. 545, col. 1) 

A Toast to “Our Best - Al” (p. 548, col. 1) 
. 


An orange elephant under a blue palm tree 
(p. 550, col. 2) 
* * * 


.Surveys worth surveying (p. 552, col. 1) 
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. NECROLOGY 

Margaret Sullivan, a teacher in the Shakes- 
peare School, Pittsburgh, died of pneumonia 
on February 27. 


Mary E. Johns, a teacher in the commercial 
department of the Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, died of pneumonia on March 18. 


Samuel S. Childs, president of the Childs 
Company operating the chain of restaurants 
which are easily recognized by the word 
“Childs” in script across the glass fronts, died 
on March 17 in New York City. 


John Howard Harris, president of Bucknell 
University from 1889 to 1919 and since then 
president emeritus, died on April 4 at Scran- 
ton. Dr. Harris was seventy-eight years old. 
At the age of fifteen he volunteered his ser- 
vices to the Union cause and served in the 
army throughout the Civil War with the ex- 
ception of oné year during which he taught a 
rural school. He was founder and later 
principal of Keystone Academy at Factoryville, 
leaving there to become president of Bucknell 
College. After retiring from the presidency 
in 1919 he continued until last June to be 
actively associated with Bucknell as professor 
of psychology and philosophy. 


John Singer Sargent, famous American 
artist, died in London, England, on April 15. 
Memorial services were held in Westminster 
Abbey. 


A. George Becht, Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, died at the University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, at one A. M., Sunday, April 26. An 
account of his life and work will be published 
in the June JOURNAL. 


CALENDAR 


_—— 


May 1, May Day Child Health Festival 

May 3-9, National Music Week 

May 10, Mother’s Day 

May 14-16, Tenth Annual Engineering Exten- 
sion Convention, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

May 15-16, Northeastern Convention District 
of P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 


May 18, International Goodwill Day 


May 28-30 National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, Washington, D. C. 


June 14, Flag Day 
June 22-26, Conference of the Health Edu- 
cation Division of the American 
Child Health Association at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
June -28-July 3, National Education Association 
Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
July 8-11, Annual Convention, International 
Kindergarten Union, Los Angeles 
July 20-28, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Aug. 10-12, Pennsylvania Conference of Voca- 
tional Supervisors, State College 
Aug. pas Superintendents’ Week, State Col- 
ege 























The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 
Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 





















RHYTHM 


Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 




























Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
Zo Dance of Greeting - - - - - 17158 + P 
A a 
=s<&8 I See You ------- 17158 res 
=m Oo 4 =2 & 
+ | © ees Le Secret ----- 17689 rege = 
os Tee reggce 
> ‘ ‘ a re 28 2 
e@Se3i:"*S3s e539 77533 & 
pee a ee brash Oo eg B 
a at FR oe ne 
QOrigiz::: OEbE Ce rae 
Oiseizs:: Pkowek o8 8 : 
eee heady: ER RREEEC 
mM SSSS53 8 « ~ RFR FS 
BW) $27 546%3 vee Be FG < 
wy 6 6 vc g ex > . = 
Sie esses | Rem Del ge 
aed sse i SFsiitieiz 
ae e eo es mj 
gteeges Deer Dance - - 35749 “Sees A 
Bid A Perfect Day - - - - 857 = Be: 
38 A Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 ess 
ac Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - ~ - - = 19059 28 
Sweet is True Love- ------ 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - «.- - - - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble- - - « - - 17663 





Listen to the Mocking Bird ------+--- 
i Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC 





Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of its technique? Or are you giving them the real music itself? Think it over. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Lberol 
A’'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to travel dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Definite 
income to start, with all railroad fare paid. 
Interesting work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business training 
and good income assured. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest given prefer- 
ence. Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer averaged $500 
to $1,000 for their vacation. This may lead 
to a successful permanent business career for 
you. Give full particulars concerning age, 
education and time you can start work, in 
first letter. 


Address R, A. WHITE 
Dept.Q, 638 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











TEACHERS WANTED 


for September positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. Enroll now and settle your 
future before summer vacation. 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street « PHILADELPHIA 


| CNS. SLL LARTER 
TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 

















BRANCHES 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bidg., 
ag A. Lane, Mgr. 
Syracuse, N. 301-2 Post oe Bid: 
Helen 1a loughton, Sec » 
Mesthongpesn. 5 Mass., 34 Stents Bldg., 
by M. Tuthill, M@¢r. 


Ind 1401 Nat'l City Bank Bldg., 
a Fishback, Sec’y. dl . 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. 


No to teachers till elected—Service free to 
——_ TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
ons. 











Teachers Protective Union 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Membership Over 13,000. Claims Paid 
$650,000. Assets $200,000 


SEVERAL CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP FROM 
WHICH TO CHOOSE 


Class B. Costs $12.00 per year. Pays 
$10.00 per week sickness or accident. 
$100 funeral benefits. $156 per year after 
65 years of age provided you have been a 
member for 15 years. 


Class C. Costs $12.00 per year. Pays 
$15.00 per week sickness or accident; and 
$250.00 accidental death. Or, $8.00 per 
year form—pays $10.00 per week sickness 
or accident; and $250.00 accidental death. 


Class D. Costs $6.00 per year. Pays 

$20.00 per week for accident and $1000 

for loss of life, loss of both hands, etc. 
You can take one or more of these cer- 
tificates. This company is chartered in 


Pennsylvania and is under the State In- 
surance Department. 


For further information write 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Lock Box 544, Lancaster, Pa. 




















Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work adage J forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














May, 1925 




















GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Use the services of an efficient agency. We 
invite your patronage. 


P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Pa. 
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a stream of written approval 


AILY more and more men and women... . leading 

educators everywhere . . . realize how very much 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia contributes to the 
classroom, When Compton’s was first published, recog- 
nition was immediate. Off the press but ninety days, 
and letters of commendation literally poured into our 
offices. Now... three years later... the tide has swelled 
into a nation-wide enthusiasm . . . the like of which no 
other reference work has ever known. 


Compton’s almost daily in the classroom... have 
penned their praise of this encyclopedia. They tell us 
what it means to them... how it serves and stimu- 
lates in the schoolroom . . . on the “firing line.” 


Sales are final testimony 


Compton’s sales are record-breaking. Today Compton’s 
has the widest distribution of any publication of its 
type. Steadily increasing popularity 





From prominent members 


is final testimony as to Compton’s 


of the N. E. A. 


Spontaneously leading members of 
the N. E. A. wrote us their unquali- 
fied approval. Bound .. . their let- 
ters would make a mighty volume 
of magnificent praise. William Bishop 
Owen said in part: “... modern, 
simple, clear, readily intelligible, 
accurate, reliable, attractive, stimu- 
lating and informing.” William C. 
Bagley of Columbia called Comp- 
ton’s ... “an object-lesson for all 
who teach, write or make books.” 
And thus, outstanding leaders of 





It Has No Rival 


‘A somewhat critical examination of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia con- 
vinces me that it ts a most valuable pub- 
lication, especially adapted to the use of 
pupils inthe higher grammar grades and 
in high school. As a practical encyclo- 
pedia for young people, it has no rival. 
It is accurate, reliable and exceptionally 
interesting.” 


7 EYfesstdi 


Head of the Depariment of Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University. 








worth. Probably your school is one 
of thousands which employ its fertile 
volumes. Possibly you own a set 
yourself, If not ... add Compton’s 
multi-advantages to your equipment 
now. Its pages will serve you always 
... will help you daily. 


Send for Sample Pages and 
new book of PRACTICAL 


PROBLEM-PROJECTS 


This remarkable book—112 pages, 
over 40 projects for grades 4 to 9 in- 
clusive, completely worked out and 


educational thought—both here and abroad—have ex- 
pressed their great esteem for this modern encyclopedia. 


illustrated, the most comprehensive and practical book of 
projects yet published, will be sent, together with sample 
pages of the Encyclopedia. Send us merely the cost of 
wrapping and mailing—20c. Wrap two dimes in heavy paper 





And the teacher on the “firing line” 


. . or stamps will be acceptable. Address Department 40 


Thousands of teachers too... men and women who use_ F. E. Compton & Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 volumes « 4400 pages * More than 8000 halftone illustrations 
Should be in Every Classroom 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 


It will be appreciated. 
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Ready May First 
New Sixteen Inch Political Globe 


BY PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE, University of Chicago 


Designed for classroom use. 


Presenting better than can any flat 


map form of the earth, intercontinental relationships, true relative 
sizes, direction, distance, ocean trade routes and limits of drift ice. 
Drawn With Exceeding Accuracy. Beautiful in Color 


All lands are shown in rich old ivory, with national boundaries 
in ribbons of color. The map is kept simple. Not overcrowded with 
detail or with names; clear, legible types. ‘ 

Don’t Forget Goode’s Wall Maps, Nor Goode’s School Atlas 

Write For Circular 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


(Dept. E-97) 























THE WINSLOW 
HEALTH SERIES 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


A Primer of hygiene in story form, for 
children of eight to ten years. 


HEALTHY LIVING 


A thorough and modern treatment of 
the principles of personal and commu- 
nity health—in two books, for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 





The Winslow Books exemplify the 
new idea in health education, and ful- 
ly cover all requirements of the Penn- 
sylvania Course of Study. 





CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 











Revised and brought down 
to date 


Webster’s World History 
Webster's Modern History 





‘‘Adaptation and _ insur- 
ance against failure’’ 


The Wells and Hart Algebra 


and Geometry 


Hart’s Junior High School 
Mathematics 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-245 W. 39th St. New York City 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 


When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 


enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 


The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed 7 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals wit 
proven character, without security. 


Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 


Total cost on $ 48 for four months is $ 4.20 
eé 6é 6é 64 “é “ee é “eé 5.60 
6é “eé 96 é “eé é 8.40 
“eé “ec 112 sé “ec “e 9.80 
ee “es 160 6é “sé . 14.00 
é oe 208 ee 6é “eé 18. 20 

300 26.26 


GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY 


1005 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 510 Penn Street .. --READING, ve 


(Room 704 Vandam Building) 431 Lackawanna ommnneenig . SCRANTON. 


No. 7‘ gand Street on PHILADELPHIA 31 Public Square WILKES-BARRE. PA. 


t 
(Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23rd and Ridge Avenue PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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National Association of Teachers Agencies 


The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. Its members are mutually pledged to 
render the best possible educational service to schools and to teachers, and at all times to uphold the reputation of 
the Association. Membership in the Association may be regarded as @ priori proof of general reliability—much like a 
lawyer’s membership in the Bar Association. 


For further information write any of the members listed below for literature. 


Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass 
Fisk Teachers’ cho Bimningham, Ala. Minneapolis, 
Fisk Teachers’ Bos 


Adams-Thurston 


Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, Minn. 


Til. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. sk oston, Mass. Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, 0. 
Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City Sabins’ Educational Exchange, Des 
Albert Teach Agency, Chi In, Fisk Teachers’ Aponcy, Pittabugh. Pa. eo, 
ers’ icy, cago, ers’ ency, , a. 
ye erlean « Tor ian loo. Oe a food Teachers Exchange, Los An- or ty Teachers’ Agency, New 
ty es, - 
american Teachers’ Agency, Spring- Hahn Teochers’ Agency, J. M., Ber- Se Agency, Cleve- 
ass. e . "1 
American Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, Interstate ‘Teachers’ Agency, New ee Teachers’ Agency, Pitts- 
r 


— Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, 


Pa. 
— Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, 
Educational Bureau, St. 
Mo. 


Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 


— Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, 


Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta,Ga. 


Specialists’ 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, New York Louis, 





mei te Teachers’ Bureau, Philadelphia, 


Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 
— Educational Bureau, St. Lous, 


Clark “Teachers’ jena, Chicago, IIL 
ee Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, 


Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York City 
Clark Teachers’ one. 8 Spokane, Wash. 
— 2 Teaehers’ Agency, Buffalo, 


N. 
Corlew p Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston,Mass. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse,N.Y. 


City 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Musical & Educational Bureau, Boston, 


Mass. 
7 Midland Teachers’ Agency, Co- 
umbus, Ohio 
onto Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, 


Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N.Y. 

Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 

Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City 

Rocky Mountain -Teachers’ Agency, 
Denver, Colo. 


Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, 


Colo. 
ee Teachers’ Agency, Boston, 


Tomer Teachers’ Agency, Chi- 

cago, ° 

Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


























CLIP OUT FOR a REFERENCE 


Gas, TEACHERS 








AAI 
FREE E RBGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 



















CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
64 E., Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 
211 N. Calvert St. We. place 
PITTSBURGH,PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 











437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Symes Building, Denver 
Peyton Building, Spokane 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago - 

Fortieth year. Well prepared Teachers for Grade Work, Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents, 
College and Normal Instructors and Professors wanted at all times. 
Our clients are the best schools and pay highest salaries. Send for 
booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 
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How Does Your State Stand 


ON THE SHORTHAND QUESTION? 


MONTANA | N. DAKOTA poe 
) 4 99% 
X — a 
Rated OO H WYOMING | 4Q0% & 
a A iat — 
| 98% \ 
NEBRASKA \ 


} UTAH % enn —— |OO% _ - 


85% | COLORADO 
/ § KANSAS 
| ae er ze 
Y ‘Zz zy 
| I OKLAHOMA Han cansas 1 9 § 
NEWMEXIQO |] & 100% | 97% / Pa VOEONSIE 
H | see Hae 
98% | : 185 


























2 7 : 
Gregy Sma tedane Graham Munson Miscellaneous 


93.952" 239% 98% 85% 19 2.04% 
Gues4965 1270 «52 «45 10 108 





On January 1, 1925, shorthand was taught as a regular 
subject in the Public High Schools of 5,307 cities and towns in 
the United States. In 4,965, or 93.55% of these cities and 
towns, Gregg Shorthand is the regularly adopted system. 


College Training For Gregg Teachers 


With two or three exceptions Gregg Shorthand is the only system 
taught in our institutions of higher learning that offer courses in commercial 
teacher training. 


World’s Speed and Accuracy Records 


In 1921, 1923 and 1924 the world’s shorthand speed contests, con- 
ducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, were won by 
writers of Gregg Shorthand. 

If you are interested in economy in instruction, economy in learning 
and in the reduction of student mortality, write us for full information. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Business Building Books 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Choose this desk-:and 





May, 1925 


your choice 


has been confirmed 4ovbo00 times 





HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina .. . for, as you 

well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To 
build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen 
to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 


Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 
built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 








The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THRODP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
zations, where this mer- 
chandise isalreadystored 

. in anticipation of 
your requirements . . « 
you can be sure that de- 
liveries will 
be made on @ 
time— or, if 
necessary, 
immediately. 










American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
N. Snellenburg & Company, a) Philadelphia, Pa., State Distributors 
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Lou O’Hargan, Binghamton, N. Y., one of our rep- 
resentatives, says: “All in all, one need only to 
apply himself industriously and enthusiastically to 
receive a big compensation financially. 
gives teachers a chance to double their school salaries, 
and get a great deal of pleasure from the work.” 





It really 








mat 


The Things You Want 





28 Teachers Have 


Been Lucky 
—Only 10 More Can Be! 


E NEED only 10 more teachers to fill our 
quota of 38 unusual opportunities for 


added income this summer—these positions being available due to better business 
conditions. So far we have chosén 28 for this high type of position that is very 


agreeable and highly remunerative. 


With but 10 such excellent positions now avail- 


able, we urge that you send in your application without delay. 


$500 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill ‘these positions with people 
of unusual ability and utmost refinement, 
because the work calls for that type of person. 
Each one of the 10 will be appointed an ex- 
clusive representative, and will be given an 
exceptional proposition bound to produce a 


good income. In past summers some of our 
special representatives have averaged $1000. 
a number earned over $600. and a great 
many $500. or more. This is at the rate of 
$3000 a year or better for those who qualify 
for positions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will recejve every advantage; 
guaranteed income from the day they start to 
work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambition, 
plus the careful Weedon training and con- 


stant help, will start those accepted on an 
exceptional business career along school 
lines. Agreeable associates, of course, and 
of the highest type. 


—and Travel 


Each of these positions carries with it an 
opportunity to travel. This feature, although 


secondary, should carry .weight when you 
consider this summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible teach- 
ers. Upon receipt of your inquiry we will 
send you a “High Way to Success,” descrip- 
tive of the kind of work, the position, and 
the Company; and a personal letter, telling 
you whether or not you can fit into one of 
these openings. Remember, we have been in 
business over 20 years, and will place those 


accepted in positions that not only offer a 
chance to exchange a summer of leisure for 
one of income and travel, but which also 
may lead to a permanent connection. Please 
state your age, education and qualifications 
in reply. With only 10 positions of this type 
remaining, we suggest an immediate inquiry. 
Address S. L. Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. 


Dept. 5-E 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





See 

















TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immediately; also one for 
Summer vacation. Work along line of education and travel. Salary from start. ords income 
of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. Write for 
particulars. J. S. PERRY, Dept. A35, 913 Garland Building, Chicago. 

















A DRAMATIZED LESSON ON TOOTH BUILDING 
and the relation of teeth and nutrition 
This story uses 7 children representing foods that build strong teeth. It can be given without rehearsals. 
Write for chart and explanatory pamphlet. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Special to Teachers 


In Need of Financial 
Assistance 





Nearly everyone at some time has use for extra money to tide him 
over an emergency. Some borrow from banks. Many haven’t 
banking connections and do not care to ask friends to endorse for 
them. Statistics show that only 15 per cent of the American people 
deal with banks. - 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, appreciating the above facts, 
some years ago provided a law regulating the making of small loans 
to take care of the other 85 per cent. 


The PEOPLES FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY with offices 
in several Pennsylvania cities operates under this law and makes 
loans in sums from $10 to $300. These loans are made without the 
publicity usually connected with the establishing of credit and are 
made to suit the convenience of the borrower. 


TEACHERS regularly employed may obtain a loan on their own 
note without endorser or delay, and without the embarrassment of 
having their dealings known to anyone. The loan may be repaid in 
small monthly installments together with interest which is computed 
on unpaid balances of principal. In other words, you pay only for 
what you have and the actual time you keep it. 


If it is inconvenient for you to call personally at one of our offices, 
write the nearest one and a loan will be arranged by mail. No charge 
for explanation. 











Peoples 


ALLENTOWN 
803 Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 
719 Hamilton Street 


CHESTER 


805 Crozer Building 
5th & Market Streets 


EASTON 
410 Northampton St., Room 2 





NORRISTOWN 
415 Norristown Trust Bldg. 
Main and DeKalb Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
3200 Kensington Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
332 Bankers Trust Building 
1317 Walnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
2 West Chelten Avenue 


Finance Service Co. 
Under State Regulation 


PITTSBURGH 

215 Park Building 

5th Ave. & Smithfield St. 
READING 

18 North Fifth St., Room 5 
SCRANTON 

406 Traders National Bank 

Bldg. 

207 Wyoming Avenue 
WILKES-BARRE 

96 South Main St., Room 24 
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Whenlire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 


Laboratory Furniture 





It is easily and quickly assimilated; 


. . ° . , ° 
therefore, itaids digestion and eager- Students’ Chemistry Desk 
ness for work returns. Heré is a desk that will meet the needs of 
z 2 e most schools where limited equipment is de- 
Its tonic action increases your sirable. Accommodates 16 students, in sec- 


tions of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, Agriculture, Electricity and Domestic 
Science, and for use in Manual Training and 
Kindergarten Work, there is no Laboratory 
Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and 


resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 












a endurance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee 
Acid Phosphate ta 
Address all inquiries to the factory at Ke- 
waunee. 





is not a habit-forming medicine. It is just 
a superior nourishing food. be 


All Draggists - 


Rumford 
Chemical Works 











e 2 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 









x New York Office: 177 Lineoln Street 
Providence 70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 
R.L Offices in Principal Cities 












































“A Notable Contribution to Education” 


HEN educators, psychologists, teachers of meth- 
od and the hundreds of classroom teachers now 
using these books are in accord that the page arrange- 
ment shown here is of unique value in the learning 
process, a great gain pedagogically, don’t you think 
you should inform yourself about these remarkable 
































publications? 
=: WE AND OUR WE AND OUR 
ESSISSS GOVERNMENT HISTORY 
= Jenks and Smith Albert Bushnell Hart 
ieee Shows plainly just how our A real biography of the 
SS Government is constituted and American people. Drives home 
a how it operates in the situa- our country’s social, economic 
— | tions of every-day life. Car- and industrial development. 
=< ries a tremendous inspirational Contains a remarkable analysis 
— message. For 7th, 8th and 9th of the Constitution. For 7th 
years; also night schools. and 8th years. 
THE SPIRIT OF WE AND OUR WE AND OUR 
AMERICA WORK HEALTH 
Angelo Patri Joseph French Johnson E. George Payne 
An inspirational civics reader for the Meets the call for economics in the A new four-book series for the ele- 
6th, 7th or Sth year. An expression | 9th year. Simple, non-technical, |] mentary grades and high school. Con- 


of the spirit of American traditicns | splendidly illustrated. Bound to make | forms to the new course of study recom- 
done with a combination of sympathy, | for good citizenship in its broadest J mended in the joint report of the 
understanding and style that amounts | sense. Widely adopted for vocational | National Education Association and the 
to real genius. and part-time continuation classes. American Medical Association, 














Start your pupils along the right road to health and good FREE POSTERS. We shall be glad to send upon request 
vruements with these fascinating books. illustrated posters—valuable teaching aids—showing ‘‘How a 
rite for examination copies. Bill Becomes a Law’’ and the “Daily Rules of Right Living.’’ 








AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY, Inc., 13 Astor Place, New York City 
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Just Published — 


New Practical English For High 
Schools, First Course 




















By Wrtt1aM DopceE Lewis, formerly Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and JAMES FLEMING Hosic, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 448 PAGES. Price, $1.44 


NEW book built on the same sound foundations 
A which caused the authors’ previous book, Practical 
English for High Schools, to be so widely used 
throughout the country. 
It contains enough material for a two years’ course 
and has many outstanding features, among them: 









(a) An unusual amount of drill material, especially in the 
sections dealing with the most common errors; 

(b) Definiteness and logical progression of assignments; 

(c) A clear presentation of the fundamental use of gram- 
mar (with new terminology) accompanied by a great 
number of exercises to fix correct habits; 

(d) The sane treatment of the subject of vocabulary 
with due emphasis on word supply, word choice, word 
construction, pronunciation and spelling; 

(e) The interesting character of the illustrative news 
stories and editorials and the stimulus to the publication 
of school papers with the class as a newspaper staff. 



















Each chapter is organized into sections and each 
section is summarized in such a way as to show its pur- 
pose at a glance. As the chapters are to a large extent 
independent they may be taken up in any order. 
















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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